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LADY SYBIL'S MARRIAGE TOOK PLACE IN THE VILLAGE CHURCH, AND WAS A VERY GRAND AFFAIR, 


CUPID’S CAPTIVES. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


(Continued.) 
OHAPTER VL 


Ma. Nora's fntention to keep Mra. Graham 
waitiag was sincere enough, only his disposition 
was nod sulted for carrying out the desire. 
Scareely ® quarter of an hoar had elapsed between 
his leaving the drawing-room and his return to 
it, Mre, Graham was quietly reading a book, the 
picture of calm patience, 

‘What—what {s this fmportant affair that you 
have come to me about!” blastered the Squire, 
with eager curiosity. 

Mrs. Graham closed her book slowly. She 
seemed in no hurry to begin, Tae Squire had 
ae her waiting, he was to walt her pleasure 





“This fs a nics neighbourhood, Mr. North,” 
she . “I think I——”" 

“Hang the—I beg your on ; but ft was 
surely oe neighbourhood that you came to 

a t ” 

“* Not ex—act—ly, though a few words on the 
point ‘tb be desirable.” 

“Ss about the important affair firet, then, 
Madam, if you please,’ emphasized Mr, North. 

"J must warn you that it fs a subject that you 
bay f gms quite like at fret 1” 

“] know—I know what {t fs,’ burst in the 
Squire, Impetuously, unable longer bo contain his 
se nd You want my son Eric for your daughter, 

“You have guessed aright,” interrupted the 
bape beurd! I could never allo 

** Pceposterous, a could never allow 
such a match,” declared Mr, North, ho’ 

“Why, pray, preposterous or absurd! Your 
smote Dare hy You are not quite complimen- 
tary, ” 

Mr, North at any time had the greatest objec- 


| won’t take a hint and go 





tlon to belng catechized or to having his word 
disputed, Added to that was the calm superiority 
of tone, that alone would have upset him. He 
began to trot up and down the room. 

“" Do not upset yourself,” begged Mrs, Graham. 
"J wish to talk tho matter over quietly, Mr. 
Erle North fs, I firmly believe, golog to ask this 
morning for the band of my daughter. I favour 
his sult -——” 

“Bat I don't,” shouted Mc, North. ‘“ You 
It’s your own fault 
if I am rude, I don} want you here, and [ 
won’t have your daughter. There now! Will 


you od y 

“ Why may not Sybil accept your son?” in- 
terrogated Mrs. Graham, a smile, actually a 
amile, shining on her rubicund countenance. 
“She has mouey, Mr. North. Sho has birch, she 
ia pretty—young-——" 

“J don’t care what she possesses, Lots of 
people have the same, My son is engsged— 
ahem |-——-at least on the point of being ev gaged 
to Lady Jadith! ” 
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“A most unsuftable match,” declared Mrs. 
Graham, candidly, “Sybil is vastly Lady Jadith's 
eupesior in every way ; she-——’”’ 

* Woman!” yelled the Sq: lire, perfectly beside 
himself with fary, “you will be telling me next 
that your davghier is sn Earl's danghter, 
that-——’”’ 

“Suppose I didi” pat iol Mrs. Graham, 
guletly, 

“Then you would be telling a He,” declared 
Mr. North, bouncing ronnd the room again. 

“Tf do wish I conld persuade you tv Listen 
quie ly for a few minutes to what I have to tell 
you,” observed Mrs. Graham, a alight sigh escap- 
fog her, for she was growing weary of the ecene. 
af a prepared to accept Mr. Eric for a son-in- 
law—I——’ 

IT daresay you are,” retorted Mr. North. 

“Bao why! Your, words imply that your posi- 
tion fa euperfor to mine, which fact I distinctly 
deny. Bat there! I am angering you worse, and 
I would rather appease you. My. time Is getting 
a. Mr, Nortk.,‘will you let your gon marry 

ybilt’’ 

“ Madam, I won't!” 

© Not under any circumstances?” 

“ Not under —- Nothing could alter my de- 
elsion. I swear 1--—~” 

‘* Hash,” she broke in hurriedly, “do not do 
that. I have a few words to say to you. If after 
hearing them you-—” 

“I do nob wish to hear.” 

“Bat I must say them. Itisaduty, Listen 
for a few minutes, and if you then persist fn your 
decieion I will go.” 

“ T shall persist,” 

Mrs, Graham did nob seem to hear the lsat 
sentence, but began, 

“Probably you have heard of the Earl of 
Glencorn. Ps 

“I know him,” broke io Mr, North, cooling 
down svfficientiy;to“take a’seat, 

¥ well, ho was my husband's nephew, 
Piease do nob interrupt,’’ as Mr. North in be- 
wildermént would have spoken, “We had no 
son, and 40, of course, when my busband died his 
nearest of hin succeeded.” 

“Madam!” exclaimed Mr. North hurriedly, 
*' you are not the Conntess of ——” 

‘Poe Dowager Countess,” corrected Mrs, 
* Bertie’s wife ia the present Coun- 


‘* Rut I—I don't underetand—-I——"  , 

"You‘are puzzled how I have managed to 
tv.cog. Abu, well, I can explain! It was not £0 
very difficult. Twelve years ago I started with 
Sybil for the Continent as Mre. Graham, It got 
whispered sbout that I was peculiar, eccentric. 
The world was engrossed with the present 
Countess; and but few cared to remember me. 
Those few are In my secret—I-——.” 

‘Bat your motive, Lady Glencorn}”’ queried 
Mr, North, eagerly. 

‘Sybil! She is a great heiress {n her own 
right, and has two large estates of her own. My 
husband's sister had marrled so unhappily that 
the one fear of his life was that Sybil would be 
& prey to fortune-hunters, He feared this dread- 
fully on his death-bed. Then ib was that I 
solemnly promised him that I would devote my- 
self in her {nterests, and do my utmost to secure 
a true, upright husband for her, who should love 
her for hereelf alone }”’ 

"Bat how fe ib that Sy-—— that Miss Graham 
bas been allowed to be absent from society ko 
long? How is it that no one has inquired for 
her?” queried Mr. North, incredulously. 

**Ah, you have bit the difficulty there! The 
Lady Sybil St. Clare was too important a per- 
somage to be easily stowed away. To avold 
unpleasant discoveries I started a report of her 
death 1” 

“Then you will have difficulty in asserting 
— claims, If she is thought dead psople 
Ww awe 

“Pardon me, there will be no difficulty in so 
doing. My lawyers and others interested fn her 
welfare are quite cognisant of my deception. She 
alone Is fgnorant. Bat latterly persistent re- 
quests have been urged upon me to restore her 
to her rightful position. Ib was asserted that I 
waa wronging her interests, that she ought to 


mix amongst the clase into which she waa born, 
I felt that there was a certain amount of justice 
in these assertions. Yet I shrank from intro- 
ducing her with her beauty into the whirlpool of 
society. There were still some months before 
she would reach her eighteenth year, and that 
Ime I rssolved to spend in the country. As ft 
happened, I selected this nelghbourhood. On 
Sret Introduction, your eldeat son was attracted 
by Sybil. I saw It, but was not then prepossessed 
in his favour. Farther intercourse, however, 
showed me his honourable nature, and I grew to 
desire 9 marriages between them, Sybil herself 
liked Mr, North untfl that—unth Captain North 
sppeared on the acéne. I can manage her yet, 
1 know—that fs, if I have your assent, Squire.” 

The varlous changes of countenance that had 
been taking place in Mr. North’s face were ludi- 
crous, Pride, astoulshment, eagervess, curiosity, 
all were depicted, They in turn gave place to 
abashed humility, The passionate old Sauire felt 
ashamed of himself. 

**Ob, Countess!” he exclaimed, pereistently, 
“I can never forgive myself for my behaviour to 
you. I bad mo idea you were such a grand per- 
sonage. I am sure I apo ‘yg 

**Do not mention ft,” she sald, frankly. “ You 
were rather outspoken, but the fault was juet the 
same, even if | had rema!ned only plain Mrs, 
Graham.” 

Mr, North did not see that. He dearly wor- 
shipped a title, He wae quite as apaloue to 
secure Sybil for his daughter os he had before 
been determined to reject her; but he scarcely 
knew how to say so, Even he felts a little 
modesty on the point. 

**Hevel your concurrence?” reiterated Mrw, 
Graham,” 

“Lady Glencorn!” exclaimed the Scaire, 
exuberantly, “youn are too good. There fs 
nothing I should wish so much as an alliazice 
vata our families, as you sre so noble as to 

Be ‘aid 
+ “Then as far aa we are concerned that. is 
settled,” observed the Countess, rising, ‘* How, 
~~ vis Sybil to manage? With tact, I think 


"Doss not Lady Sybil love my son?” in- 
terrupted Mr, North, in surprise, 

**You forget. The Captain has come between 
her-and his brother ; but-~ob, yes, we will make 
her forget him. A word privatelyin your ear— 
walls have ears,” 

She bent and whispered for a time to the 
Squire, He nodded repeatedly, te 

* All is fair In love and war," observed Lady 
Glencorn, unconsciously using the Cpsptain’s 
argument against himself. 

‘Yt will be quite pardonable to do as you 
mnggent, declared Mr, North, emphatically, 
“The only wonder that I now have is that you 
are willing to sacrifice your daughter. If you 
entered society, and took your place, you might 
secure a dake for your con-in-law,” 

“So I might. Sybil’s appearance and pos- 
sessions could command anyone; but on the 
other hand, she would bea ready prey for all. 
Le jeu ne vant peslachandelle. She will be quite 
as bappy, and probably a thousand times 
than if I adopted the usual plao. I searcely 
echemed for her benefit all these years to give in 
ab last,’ 

‘ Ay, true!” acquissced the Squire. 

"Bat, dear me, I have stayed lon than I 
intended. I6 is already past eleven, Good morn- 
ing, Mr, North! you shall hear from me sgafn, 

‘ore * 

She swept out of the room, the Squire at her 
heels, all anxiety to show her due deference. 
Did the contrast between his entrance into the 
room and his exit from {t strike him? If not, ib 
struck Simon with amazement, 

Lor!” he said, to another raan-ser vant, grin- 
ning as he spoke from ear to ear, “ you sh’ald ’ev 
seen the master ; be war more humble than you 
nor me, with all bis bowing and scraping as he 
ee — ee r karradge. Ef she'd 

y Jady, what he’s so. proud on—ngl 
thing—he could not ’ev bia more purlite,” “ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy GLENcornn’s cerriage ralsed clouds of 
dust as it bowled guickly along the road home, 

Suddenly the drew the check-string., She 
had caught sight of Eric North, 

He walked to the window at once, 

“ I have been to your house, Mrs. Graham,” he 
said, “and I—wel), I may as well confess, because 
I fancy you guessed my secret. I have had a 
bitter disappointment, Your daughter rejected 
=~ off hand i would scarcely an to my sult, 

“muah own I was surprised, always thought 
she—yon—favoured me.” 

Brave outspoken Eric, Nothing clandestine 
nor underhand about him. 

“Your surrmises were correct,” declared the 
lady. ‘‘I do favour your sult, Sybil ie young, 
and scarcely knows her own mind, But per. 
severe! let that be your watchword. Wait o 
— ae and try gale.” She raised her gloved 


He lifted ft to his mouth and kissed it. 
‘* Thanks,” he murmured, gratefully, ‘‘ My 
ease > pp adage a8 a 
wi errs. yb ie to be won 
me Ti Will win her, I Z 


er. love her as my own eou!, 
Thanks, Mrr. Graham.” 
} Phe love that wae in bis eyes rad fated his 


fete, and positively made it handeome es he 


turned away, ; 

“ Home,” he said to the soachman, and Ladp 
Glencorn pureuved her meditatively.. 

“Foolish little puss! wayward Sybil.” che 
sighed, “ How carelessly @he rejects what Lady 
Judith would give thousauds to win,” 

She found her daughter seated ia the con- 

, coiled up in a cushion sarrounded by 

flowers and exotics, none of thém as sweet and 
pretty as herself in her hezy dress of deilcate 
blue. A book lay on her lopy bub ib was unresd, 
and the expreselon of the fait face was sad and 
troubled. Ae ; 
“Well} exclaimed the mother, Interroga- 
tively. 
* Well, mamme,” rejoined Sybil, looking up in 


"' Yow have had a visitor, denr ?' 

The girl sighed. 

* Qh, yes! Mr, North,” with « blasb, 

“Not the Captain, He is remiss, What dic 
Mr. North want 1” 

The girl drew herself up. 

“ He asked meo—you know, mamma—he wanted 


me to be his wife.” 


“ And you refused him ?”’ raising her eyebrows 
in affected surprise. ‘“ Oh, Sybil!” 

‘OF course I did. I mean to have the Casp- 
tain, or—or—remain le all my life.” 

The mother gave hercelf an impatient jerk, yet 
she only remarked,— 

You mean to have the Captain, that ir, | 
presume, if he will have you ?”” 

“There Is to doubt about that,” declared 
Sybil, with a proud smile. “ He—~—-” : 

‘‘Tamafraid there ls every doubt about f), 
interrupted the elder lady, significantly. ‘I have 
been opening Mr, North’s eyes to some of bis son's 
iniquities, and I think I have succeeded in mak- 
fog his home tco hot for him. ” 

**Mamma!” exclaimed Sybil. jamping up in 
anger, her eyes dilating,“ would you wreck my 
fature happiness?” 

"No, my child, that is what I am seeking to 
avoid, All my efforts are being expended in try- 
fog to secure your happiners.” 
ef can know none spirb from Captain 


North. 

** Most assurediy you can know none with 
him, Listen to me; you are nob achild now, I 
would have s you the knowledge, but per- 
haps unwisely ; any way, I have not now the 
choice, Your welfare {s of primary impor- 


tance, 
“TI do not wish te hear a word 
I shall not believe anything bad of 
‘* You shall bear, and decide,” 
Then Lady Glencorn eat down snd narrated 
sented Geet Macs She Say she bad told his 
father, 
"Ob, mamma!” exclaimed Lady Sybil, " how 


i ft Stanley. 





“Eb! master-beaws which side his bread Is 


se 


can you tell such things? Iam sure it was nod 
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bis fault, The girl—Naomi Hant—was bold, 


‘'Sybil,” iaternpted her mother, sternly, " don’t 
palliate dishonour, Osptaia North isa bad man ; 
any decent woman knowing soch @ teict on his 
character ought to eut bim. How much more 
strenuously ought she to thrust him out of her 

? ” 


But Sybil, wi.h the Inexperlencad wilfulness of 
gouth, not and would not credit the tale. 
lf she had had her own way she wou'd have done 
—va many a girl has done before—taken the man 
of ber choic®, despite all warning and wrecked 
her fature comp!etely. 

Her mother saw what little effect the confidenca 
had had; ehe scarcely expected it to be other- 
wise ; but she lefs her daughter to digest the tale, 

to follow it up by a bolder stroke later 
on. Directly she left the conservatory Lady 
Sybil burst into a violent flood of weeping. 

“How they revile you, my dat 1” ghe 
sobbed, “ Batvif all the world proves false I will 
remain firm, They shall nob separate us, 
Stanley.” 

At lancheon her swollen eyeida bore witness 
toher trouble. Her mother, however, affected 
nob to notice ft, She spoke iadifierently on 
varlous hardly sesming to no ice that she 
received bub mozosyliah'c replies. But 
when her daughter lefo the tab'e she rose 
excitedly. 

“JT will doit ab once,” she said. " What is 
the use of wonecassary delay, and I hate to see the 

irl grieving.” 
yt hour later Sylit heard a knock at her 
teircom door, She went to answer ix Her 
msid. Jeanette, stood there. 

“There’s a note cms from Nest Bank, 
peme, Miss Sybi'. The messenger is on. horse- 
back, and he aays is there an answer!” 

Lady Sybil c'utched at the eavelops eagerly, 
pacha y crest was on {t, Tearing is open, she 


“Dear Miss Gaauam — 

“Untoward circumstances compel me 
to break the engagement, which I y, and 
under the presture of conversition, was induced 
to make yester*2y. I might enter ioto a long 
explanation as to pros and cons ; suffice it, how- 
ever, if I capfcss that my feelioge have under- 
gose a change, I prefer freedom. As to your- 
sdf, allow me to wish you a more loviog 
husband than I should make, 

“Yours repentantly, 
“ Sraniey Norte” 


Sybil read and re-read the epintle several times 
before ehe seemed fally able to grasp ite mean- 
ing. All atonce It seemed to burst on her with 
full force, She read the insulting ending again. 

" Freedom |" she , tearing the paper 
into scraps, “loving hosband. He might have 
spared me that far,” 

Lady Glencorn, pacing her boudoir In excite- 
men’, now sltting down to rest, now walking 
about egain, sald at lest, “Has that failed also! 


Will farther steps have to be taken? Why does | she- 


she not come down ” . 

Happening to glance against the window she 
thought she caught sight of a head suddenly 
“ea ian her ould permit, Lady 

squ as stoutness W t, 

Giencorn was ab the casement. T itu 
whe looked out, She bad not party Fo 
Captain = was ——e out rae 
very unmanly way. Her temper—usualiy 
best—roee at the sight ; yet ehe had to be wary 
too. Sybil might sppear at any moment. So 
controlling herself as best she might, she said,— 

“Go Into the arbour, Capteia North, I would 
bave a word with you |” 

Ree caught, otherwise he"would never have 
obeyed. 


Lady Glercorn watched him for a minute to 
tee if he was to be trusted,{and thon ringing for 
her outdoor attire to follow him, sald tothe 
maid, “When Miss Sybil comes down tell her I 
Wished her to wait in the drawing-room for me {” 
Shs thought she had made ft all right then. 

_ “Now, Os North,” she sald, as she entered 
the arbour, ‘‘our interview need mot be long.” 





"Tb cannot be!” he answered with a dashing 
insouciant air that generally took—--though {t did 
not with her. “T only jas looked in to say good- 
bye to you.” 

* To me!” she exclaimed, with emphaslz. 

“To you! certainly,” he replied. 

“Captain North takes a most singular way of 
proceeding on his business, then !” declared Lady 
Glencorn, sarcastically, “ Why not be trathful 
for once, and say you were seeking for Sybil?” 

“ Bat indeed, I wae not! I¢ was you, and you 
only I cared to see,” be declared, unblushingly. 

nd if Lady Giencorn had held one spark of 

sentiment in the Captain's favour it fed fn that 

minute, The man was worse even than she had 

deemed him. Her voice took a hard, uncompro- 
tone as she spoke next. 

“*Then say farewell and go!" she sald; * but 
before doing so, let me tell you, in unvarnished 
language, that you and your character, Captain 
North, are quite well known to me, ~It needed 
not your imposition in the garden yesterday, 
when you so cleverly took me in, to enlighten 
ma, eS 

“Excuse me, I have nod » moment bo satay,” 
faterrupted Captain North, whose ruddy face 
had gone ashy. “Two of wy brothers are to 
meet me at the station!” 

Without staylvg to shake hands he was off. 
Discretion was the better part. of valour in his 
case. Bat he muttered a word that was not a 
blessing against Sybil's mother as he sped off. 

Lady Giencorn smiled sadly ss she returned to 
the house, She had nob expected to despatch 
the fascinating Captain quite so quickly. She 
dawdled on the way to compose herself, When 
she entered the honse she ‘just conght sight of 
Jeanette standing against the drawing-room door 
notein hand. Quick as thought, Lady Glencorn 
beckoned the maid to her, 

" Who Is that for?" she demanded, 

“It is for Miss Sybil, The Capting ‘as left it 
‘iself, He esid I was to give it Into her hand 
and no other,” said Jeanette, drawing back as her 
miabress's hand wae held ont for It, 

Jeanette had a lover of her own ; sympathy 
therefore reigned in her heart for her young lady, 
Moreover, she had received a half eoversign from 
Captain North to ensures safe delivery of his 
meosage, 20 perbaps she felt extra bound to try 
and do as sho had been desired. 

"Give ft me this Instant,” commanded Lady 
Glencorn torlly. ‘’ Remember, alse, if 
you value Sor Creations, that al! notes that come 
for Mies Sybil must henceforth be given to me. 
Do you understand ?” 

“J do.” answered the’gir), trembling. 

Brie mind and « a Frage one 
slightest trifling on the point be re y 
fustant dismissal. J will have no sialaclions 
work here.” 

Qalte frightened, Jeannette walked away. 

Lady Gilencorn opened the twisted plece of 
paper and read,——- _~ 


“Myr Dartinc,—I am going away. I did 
come to see you; and I watched about, bab thas 
dregon, your mother, pounced on me like a 
wolf on a lamb, and drove me off the premises ; 
but I will outwit her, You shall be mfue, A!i 


As fair in love and war.—Yours devoted!y, 


“Sran.ey,” 


“Abt all is fair In love or war, f¢ f6?” maur- 
Som matatiaan ats Cagle iy’ wo wine 
sen ts, * ‘ are 
beradn It remains to be seen whose stratagems 

will conquer.” 

Pocketing the note her ladyship entered the 
‘drawing-room. 

Abt first she thought [t was untenanted, and 
the glare of the light that met her blinded her 
eyes; but, as she grew accustomed to it she saw 





"J know all abont it,” declared the mother, 
breaking In eagerly in her giadueas, “Ib will 
be all right, my child, [ feel you will never 
regret your choice.” 

“J don’t know,” replied the girl, Lstlessly, 
"TT suppose I shall not, and yeh. Oh-——” 

She broke off, crying. 

** Yet if you conld have taken the scamp you 
would have done so, but he has sent in his cond, 
Ab! you see, a little bird whispers all to me.”’ 

Aud {t never entered Innocent Sybil St, Clare's 
mind to suspect that the letter which had caused 
all her unhappiness had been written by he: 
mother, whilst he whom she thought so cruel 
was prowling around, looking abou’ on the sly 
for her, 

'T@ Mc, North asks me again I shall accept 
him; but perheps he will not care to propos 
twice,” 

"I believe he loves you enough to propoze 
twenty times,” declared the Countess warmly. 
Oh! Sybil, be ts a good man, I have the 
highest opinion of him. 1 ie 

*T daresay, mamms,” burat fo the girl ; ‘* but 
I—I don’t love him, you see, and it makesall the 
difference,” 

Yet, ff I judged rightiy, there was a time 
when you were not indifferent to Mr. North,” 

Sybil blushed. The assertion hit home, 

“TI like him very much now, mamms. [ 
respect, I esteem him, but that is no more Ilke 
the feeling I—we feel for those we love,” 

‘' Love geverally comes where respect and 
esteem pave the way.” 

“Bat why need I accept anyone!” exclaimed 
Lady Sybil suddenly. ‘‘ Mamma, suppose I—i 
go away from here for » time,” 

It was Lady Gleucorn’s turn to grow agitated. 
That was juet what she did not wizh. Yet had 
she the right to force ber daughter into an unwel- 
come matab, even if thoroughly persuaded It was 
for the girl's benefit? It was a puzzling 
query, and the Countess really could noo 
decida, 

"You do not answer,” observed Lady Sybil, 
rising and golog, and throwing ber a:ms coax- 
ingly round her mother, “Am I obliged to 
marry anyones?” 

The Counteas drew herself up. 

" Of course you sre nod,” she repiled. “This 
isa free country. You are at liberty to choose 
for yourself. All tbe restriction I place upon 
you Ie that Captain North shall nob have you.” 

Ay, and that was ail the young girl wanted. 
Uahappy recollections at the mention of his 
name recurred to her, 

She had forgotten her unhappiness for « 
minute, That miserable note bad faded from 
her mind, Captain North ba {fmsulted her 
She would let him see she was nod heart- 
broken, 

“* Mamma," she sald, falling on ber knees, and 
throwing her head with its profualon of fair hair 
on to the Countess’s lap, “I will marry Mr 


| North—at once—If you see any way of letting 


him know. Horry the wedding on, leet I repent. 
Ob, mother, love me ; I feal very desolate |” 

The Countess embraced her child, and when 
composure had been restored sufficiently she 
poured Into her astonished letener’s ear the 
astounding Intelligence ae to whom they really 
were and thelr rightful position. She explained 
the late Earl’s wishes and hor own course of 
action,.briefiy dwelling on the bigh opinion she 
entertained for Eric 

“He ie a good man, darling,” she ended, "I 
feel sure ; but, having disclored ali, I leave the 
decieion now entirely with yoursolf, I fee! I dare 
not act any farther,” 

"You have been nobility and bravery itself,” 
declared Lady Sybil, euthusfastically, “No other 
mother would bave made euch a eacrifice for the 
sake of her child. I fee! most gratefal to you. 
You can command Mr. North now, and I shall! 
bs thankful to be hidden away from tho pltfalle 
of Ilfe.” 

She showed her thankfuiness In 6 strange way 
on reaching the privacy of ber room, Her 
wounded spirits there would betray themesives. 
In an sgony of humiliation she threw herself 
heartbroken on the floor, sobbing end crylog as 
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{€ life no longer_bad contained aught that was 
brighs for her, 

It flew like wildfire through the house and over 
the neighbourhood that night that Mcs, Graham 
snd ber daughter were even grander people than 
bad been supposed. She was the Countess of 
eomewhere, people got mixed In the name, and 
weaved quite a romance out of the affair, aud 
Miss Sybil was.a lady in her own right, toherit- 
fog estates under the Sallc law—what that was 
but few ceemed to comprehend; but all under- 
stood that they belonged to the nobility, 

Amongst the innumerable hearers who were 
roused by the sensation the Inteliigence occa- 
slone?, none were more surprised than Mr. 
North’s sone. They could scarcely belleve it. 
Eric smused them all by’ declaring,— 

“It Lady Sybil were Queen of England she 
is quite lovely enovgh and graclons enough 
too!” 

Lady Sybil Is certainly svelic,” declared Arthur, 
who considered himself a great authority. 
“George, you had better give up Lucy, and try 
to esln her ladyship.” 

George shook his head expressively. 

"I decline the honour in tofo, How if Eric 
left the Lady Jadith to a more enitably aged 
partner 1” he said, significantly, 

The Sqaire entered the room in time to hear 
George's remark. 

“Tobat is jast what Eric is going to do,’’ be 
said, rubbing bis hands together inglee, ‘‘ Wish 
him success, lade, wish him succes |!” 

1b was not meny days later before the engage- 
ment of Eric North to the Lady Sybil St, Ciare 
was announced to the world, and he, uob knowing 
the ins and outs of the affair, considered himself 


. the happiesb man Im existence, Perhaps, tf he 


could have seen hiss fiianced moaning and lament- 
tog her fate In the retirement of her room he 
might have decided differently. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Geoncze Norts married In the end of 
Avgust, and started with hie wife to Scotland. 
Artoar went abroad directly after their wedding, 
promleing to be back In time tosee Eric ‘‘ turned 
off,” aa he called it, 

Bat aa the owenty-sighth of September drew 
near, the day chosen by Lady Sybil on which to 
relinquish her freedom, a letter arrived from him 
etaticg that fouportant business would prevent 
his retara. 

Which Isnguage belng laterpreted into plain 
ELoglieh meant, taat Mr. Arthur North had met 
a charming family of the name of Elfleet at 
Rome, and had fallen desperately In) love with 
Blanche, the eldest daughter. 

Leyland had gone groure-shooting some weeks 
before, sud hed been accidentally wounded, 
Nothing very serious, however, He arrived on 
the eve of the twenty-e'ghth with his damaged 
arm in a sling, 

The Captain no one had heard a word from 
elace his departure, He wisely got lost to his 
family, fora time, All letters sent to him were 
returned, marked “mot known here,” and the 
Countess Gercorn’s information proving on In- 
quiry to be only too correct, the Squire in hot 
arger had forbidden his third son’s name te be 
mentioned In his hearing. 

Thus it turned out that Leyland was the only 
one of Evic’s brothers present at his wedding. 
That did nob distress the heir. If he and Sybil 
had gone slone into charc and solemnly plighted 
their vows to either in the prosence of cficlals 
only, he would have been satisfied. Needless to 
say, that was nod the case, 

Lady Sybil’s marriage was a very gay affair. 
Bub ft took place in the small village charch, and 
not in London, ae many of the upper ten would 
have liked, for all Society would have returned to 
town to get a sight of the hidden Earl’s daughter 
had they had the chance. 

Lady Sybil could not have stood that. To go 
through the ceremony anywhere wader the clr- 
cumetances would be trying enough. When it 
got to the last week before it, ehe would gladly 
have broken the engagement off had she possesesd 
the courage. 


Bat she was a very timid girl, distrustfo! of 
herself, and fearfal of wounding any. Ib re- 
gaired more nerve than one of her calibre owned 
to declare that she bad made a mistake. Her 
mother’s pride fo the affair, her lover’s devotion, 
proved too strong barriers, and she felt herself 
swept along irresistibly. 

Deathly pale was her fair face as she stood at 
the altar fn her bridal robes. 

* Like a snowdrop or a lily!” murraured one 
of her sight bridesmaide—two of them Earl 
Glencorn’s little daughters, the rest relatives 
more distantly related, hunted up from different 
directions, 

But if Lady Sybil St. C.are was pale it wasthe 
only agitation she displayed. She had nerved 
herself to the ordeal and held up her head bravely, 
Her voice, low and distinct, was heard distinctly 
throughout the edifice. 

Ecle North, on the contrary, was nearly break- 
ing down, his nervousness was pitifal. Even the 
Countess felt annoyed with him. His appearance, 
always insignificant, looked to worse advantage 
than ordinary, When it came to putting on the 
ring, nowhere could he find it. He began to think 
he had left 1+ at"home, 

The Countess of Glencorn pushed forward. 

* Take mine,” she whispered, but It was miles 
too large. 

A young bridesmaid happened to wear one that 
bad belovged to her dead mother ; she slipped it 
Into Erfc’s hand, Before, however, he could 
= the Rector’s wife contrived to get hers 


“Here, Mr. Eric,” she whispered, “use this 
instead of Miss Anson’s, She would never be 
. bride if that ring was brought into requisl- 

‘on."” 

Probably, even then, Eric in his farry might 
have risked Miss Anson's future chance of wedded 
bliss had not the energetic Rector's wife deprived 
him of the chance, by taking the girl’s ring from 
hie hand, 

Miss Anson laughingly thanked her afterwards 
for her promptituds. 

“There may or msy not ba truth In the 
oa al she said, ‘'but any way, vow I am 
safe,” 


The Rector’s wife smiled, 

“*T have seen it proved In my time,” she de- 
clared, “ but what a nervous state Ecfc was in. 
I have known him for years, and always deemed 
him one of the nicest and most self. possessed of 
men ; yet this morning, I am sure he did not 
know whether he stood on his head or his heels.” 

“ T suppose he—he loves her?” hazarded Miss 
Anson.” 

“ Worships, simply worsiips her, my dear.” 

“A strange way to show ft then, Why, when 
they were starting off down the aisle, he would 
have walked without her, only the Countess put 
him straight.” 

“ Another result of bis nervousness.” 

“T am sure she loves him,’ declared Miss 
Anson, firmly. ‘' How charming she looked, and 
how self-possessed | Her hear’ evidently was at 
rest.” 

Mrs. Morley made no reply. 

She had ber doubts on that point, but [failing 
to see why Lady Sybil should have sccepted Mr. 
North unless she loved him, she supposed she 
must be mistaken, Yet the shrinking attitude, 
the unsrailing egesof Lady Sybil had not been 
lost on the experienced and aharp-sighted Rector’s 
wife, Howover, she wieely kept silent. 
tinued Miss Anson, confidentially. "Bat do nob 
Sybil?” 

‘Indeed, no, I coneider her a most fortunate 
girl. Eric is the soul of goodpess, and he will 
make a roost devoted husband. Her future 
happiness is secured, Ip made me quite angry, 
when people were whispering that [t was oe 
mésalliance. His family are of the first in the 
county. His position is secured.” 

“Ob, ft Ie not a mésulliance certainly,” ac- 
knowledged Mise Anson, drawing on her gloves, 
“that is absurd—only I thought Lady Sybil 





might have married a nobleman, Bat, of course, 


"I vever saw a more beautifal bride,"’ cone. 


you think {t fs rather a—a poor match for Lady 





stand her taking him. Shall we joln the others 
on the terrace }” 

Ii Mies Anson could have taken a peep into 

the carrlage bowling along with {ts postillions 
and splendid cream horses, conveying Eric and 
his bride to the station, she might have found 
causs tochange her mind. His manner bad re. 
covered its tone, he was full of happiness, 
“ My darling—my wife!” he exclaimed, put. 
ting his arm around her, “ how can I thank you 
for your goodness in giviug yourself to me!” 
She tried to draw farther from him and made no 
avawer, Her eyes wistfully looked another way, 
“ Your life shall be heppy, if my devotion can 
ae Spaak, Sybil darling, and say you 
are 9” 

“Oh, don't—don't!” she replied, shrinking 
from his clasp ; “what need is there for talking 
abont it? I——” 

*Of course,” he sald, assenting to her nn. 
finished speech, ‘‘there fs no need, as you 
observe, to talk abont it; but you are so aby, 
Sybil, and I should like to hear you gay just for 
once that you love me; you never will delight 
my ears with that assertion.” 

He walted for a reply, —a bat the 

ty head drooped. ‘he bridegroom’s Leart 
oes him at once. He leant forward and 
took the first kiss he had had from her lips, 

“T am exigent,” he observed, penitently, “in 
wanting your assurance that you love me. Facts 
speak for themselves—you would nob otherwise 
have married me.” But [b struck even him that 
Lady Sybil’s crimeon face and flashing eyes were 
a singular return for the loving caress he had 
bestowed. 

Her indignation was, however, quickly re- 

it died away almost Instantly, so that It 
never occurred to Eric North to imagine that bis 
bride waa resenting his behavicur. How should 
he, when he naturally belleved that she loved 
him f 

“ What is this estate, Cwyffr Castle, that we 
are going to, like!" asked Eric. 

“You forget I am an equal stranger to it with 
yourself,” answered Lady Sybil, coldly. 

“Tt seems atrange, does it nod, that you should 
never In eighteen years have seen your own pos- 
sessions }” 

‘You forget, I may have been there before I 
can remember ; in fact, I believe mamma sald } 
was,” 

“You wl have a natural desire, though, to 
set eyes on {ft again,” remarked Eric, taking 
her hand, and clasping it fondly between both 
bis. 

She let it reat there for a minute, then, draw- 
ing it away, she said warmly,— 

* ] have po wish to ses Cwyfic Castle. 1 don’t 
care if I never set eyes on ft! I dislike going 
there exceedingly !” 

Eric looked at her in amazement, Not only 
did. the snnouncement surprise him, but the 
change in her tone was so great, Could that be 
his amlable, quiet Sybil ? 

“My darling!” be exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘ why 
did you not say 80 before? I fancied something 
was annoying you; but this can be eailly 
remedied. Our route shall be altered. I cap 
telegraph from Wincome. Where would you like 
to go?” 

“Tam perfectly indifferent,” she replied, list- 
lessly. ‘‘Ob, I suppose now we had better pro- 
ceed to Cwyfir, Alterations of plans would cause 
lote of trouble; besides, think how people world 

” 


“ Never mind the gosip or the trouble,” be 
sald, kindly, “your happiness {s the first cJn- 
aideration with me, and ever shall be, Say where, 
Sybil, and we will go.” -~ 

Lady Sybil’s mood, however, was wilful, and 
she would uot suggest the name of any place. 

“T once heard you say that you would like to 
go to Paris,” suggested Eric North, “ Shall we 

there } 


‘0 
: ‘I should certainly prefer Paris to the lone- 
Mnees of Cwyfir,” she acknowledged. 
“Lonely with me, darling?” he remon- 
strated, 
"T shall be lonely without mamma every- 
where,” declared Lady Sybil! 





as she loves Mr. North so much, one can under- 


“Then why did we not bring her?” asked 
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Fiic. ‘‘Wecan send for hersoor.”” Hie volce, 
however, had lost its gladness, and there was an 
nnaccountable aching at bie heart. 

Lady Sybil was quick to nove the change. She 
aid not wish to grieve his tender heart, even If 
he had failed to win her love, 

“Oh, mamma would never go to Paris; and 
I should prefer to go there if you will let me— 
E- » 

fs name fell reluctantly from her lips, yet 
to him it had the sweetnees of music, uttered by 
ber. 

“Let you, my darling ! indeed I will. I am 
your obedient slave from henceforth, We are 
nearing the station, and I shall have to acquaint 
Jeauette and Bayley of our change of plans ; they 
‘an see to the alteration of labels, telegrapbing, 
&:. Why, Sybil, the porters wil! begin to think 
we have made @ runaway maicb.” 

He laughed gaily, but no answering emile 
responced to his eally. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Ans you going to leave here to-day, Sybil, 
did you say!’ asked Eric, entering the salon 
ad the Bésel des Boulevards some ten days later. 

She pat down her book, and answered,— 

Oh, jast as you like ; Iam Indifferent on the 

int |" 

Eric’s face cloude?. His wife, as he had found 
to his cost, was indifferent, dreadfally so, on 
every matter. Bat the cloud passed away almost 
as quickly se it had appeared. 

Lady Sybil never noticed it. She would not 
have done had it been of much longer duration, 
for she never glanced once at her husband's 
ac’. 

“Ie that a nice book?” he asked, genially. 
“Tam afraid I interrupted you |” 

“You did not,” she replied, carelessly. “It 
fs one of Damas’, I have read it before.” 

“Then have another, I wili send Bayley—no, 
Til go myself, be makes ench mistakes, Have 
you any choice /” 

Lady Sybil North raised her eyebrows. The 
action was most expressive, No book in the 
ae — oq for, 

“I thought you were epeaking of lea 
here,” she sald. “If so, what would——-” ving 

‘I only echoed your wisher, dear,” broke in 
Eric. ‘For myself, I think I should prefer 
staying, The Frere-Eglintons come to-day,” 

‘We had better stay, then,” she said, yawn- 


ing. 

Not if you wish to leave, darling. Ob, Sybil, 
say which you would prefer.” 

. ae can J,” she retorted, “ when I don’t 
care $”’ 

Perhaps the idea struck him that if she wae so 
‘ndifferent on the point, she might have given 
the preference to his wish, If so he never 
remarked on It, 

‘Well, Sybil, suppose we leave the settlement 
of your decision for an hour or two, whilst you 
come with me for s stroll,” 

“I do not feel inclined for moving,” she 
replied, si “‘ There is nothing to tempt ons here 

‘Not the shops, the gaily-cressed children, 
tbe fashionable madames!” broke in Ecic, 
"Ob, Sybil,” with sndden recollection, ‘do 
you know I thought I caught elght of Stanley 
just now,” 

_ Lady Sybil jamped up in excitement, al! her 
‘Istiesaness gone, 

‘* Where, where?” she asked, feverishly.’ 

Her husband mieunderstood her agitation. 

“You feel as I did,” he deciared f{anocently. 
‘I was almost beside myself at first, and I 
rushed wildly after Stanley's double, bunt could 
not overtake him, whoever be was. He almost 
seemed to be avoiding me instinctively.” 

_ ‘Captain North's double!” echoed Lady 
5,dll, " Oaly bis double! ” 

It must have been, though the likeness was 
extraordipary, But Stanley muet be back 
With his regiment now, I think I shall 
Wil, Poor fellow, he may be hurt by the 
father's treatment |” 


‘But suppose it really was Stanley that 
you saw!” exciatmed Lady Sybil, excitedly 
** Ob, I think you ought to look for him. I 
= go out and accompany ycu In your search 

“ T scarcely think it could possibly be Stanley, 
and I should not like you to tire yourself, Sybil. 
I can consult the Visitors’ Gazette, or whatever 
they call it; but 1 feel eure he is with his 
regiment again now.’ 

Lady Sybil would not consent to remaiuv in the 
Hotel. Her pulses were bounding, her heart was 
beating bigh. She ran whh the alacrity of 
former times to don her things, aud then sudden 
recollection returned to her, 

‘“* How can I dare to face him,” she moaned, 
"when he behaved so badly to me! But, oh! 
I have forgiven bim, and I think if I could 
only see his face once more that I could then 
settle down more bravely, and be a better wife 
to Erfe 1” 

Sopblistry that only partly succeeded in 
blinding her. ‘I will not go, though, on this 
search. {i dare not,” she murmured, “ Yet I 
will keep Eric fn Paris in the hopes of a meet- 
ing. 1 will go to the Opéra Dramatique to- 
night I——” then breaking down, she burst 
fnto tears, and ssid, "Ob, what a bad, bad girl 
Iam. I bsve not a bit of moral courage. Ob, I 
will strive return Erlc’s patient forbearance 
in a nobler spirit,” 

She ravg her bell, and summoned Jeannette. 

“Tell your mastér thatI am not golng out 
with him,” she commanded. ‘' Also say that I 
have given you directions to pack, and then 
return and commence to do so directly.” 

“T cannot think what bas come t my young 
mistress,” cogitated the girl as she went on her 
errand. “ She fs as capricious as a child, and an 
variable as the wind. ‘f I were master, [ should 
get angry with her ; it'd do her good. I wonder 
if she ever cared for that capting. I feel sure 
somehow, as she don’t love master, and he is real 
kind to her—s gentleman in a thousand, only 
he’d get on better if he were more spiritfu!, 
more determined like.” 

Captain North, or his double, which ever it had 
been, was heard nothing more of, and a few 
hours Jater the Norths left Paria for Normandy. 

Lady Sybil suddenly took a desire to visit that 
quaint yet picturesque province, They were 
there a few weeks, and then she as abruptly re- 
solved to go home. Not to her mother, for she 
dreaded the Countess detecting the failure of her 
married happiness, but to Norby Hall, another 
estate of her own in Loamehire. 

Eric, still patient, humioured {her in every 
way. 

* Bat, I suppose, Sybil], we shall have to go to 
the Manor House later on? The Countess will 
paw otherwise, that we are breaking our pro- 

e.'* 

“Ob, we will go there when we are quite 
tired,’ answered Sybil; “or else we can make 
Norby Hall our home, and invite mamma for a 
few weeks,”’ 

‘Theo you regret the arrangement that we 
ae iato of living with your mother 
rn per 

“I do,” iaterrupted Lady Sybil “I begin to 
see your father was right—married people ought 
to have a roof of thelrown. You would not care 
to live with my mother, and-———” 

Eric laid his hand detainiogly on hie wife's 


arm. 
“ My darling, do not consult my welfare! I 


am satisfied any way. I like the Countess, and 
should always agree with her. If you do not 
care for the separation, I am quite willing to live 
together,” 

“ Heve I nop jast said that I preferred being 
away?” exclaimed Lady Sybil. ‘‘If mamma 
were with me she would keep correcting me for 
my bad tempers. I know I am horribly cross 
and disagreeable, Eric, and I should like to be 
different.” 

“ My’darling Sybil |” hereplied, warmly, “' you 
are all that fs best and dearest! 1 love you with 
all my heart! Sometimes I fancy that your 
heart is not even yet quite won, that my woolng 
is not yet finished. AmI mistaken? Ab! I see 





you hang your head—you blush! Never mind, 





Sybil, the day shall come when you will vare for 
me as I do for you.” 

Never fn the whole course of her existence had 
Lady Sybil felt co ashamed of herself as she did 
jo that moment. She saw the true nobility of 
her husband’s character, and it only by contra 
made her seem meaner and more despicable, Yet 
what was she todo? Love would not come at 
her bidding. 

Lady Sybil could only sigh end wish that Cap- 
tain North had never appeared on the tcene. 

But a change wae coming over her feelings, 
althongh Lady Sybil did not know ft, Eric’s 
quiet forbearance end patient endurance were 
moking greater headway than che at all realized. 

The first awaking to the fact came to her when 
she had been married over three months, Ono 
morn her hueband received a telegram. Thought- 
falas ever, he paused to consider how he might 
beat epare ber any annoyance In the matter. 

‘ST shall bave to leave you for a few dsyr,” he 
sald, trying to hide bie distress. 

Leave me—go awsy from me do you mean?’ 
she exclaimed aghast, ‘ Ob, 1 cannot be left, 
Erie |" 

“Tt is not a matter of choice,” he replied, ‘' I 
too am sorry to leave you ; but—-— 

“What is In {your telegram ?” she burats in 
abruptly, 

" My father fse—Ie {1].” 

“Te thatal? Weill, I will go with you.” 

“But he is too il. He—I do not think it 
would be wise to take visitors to Neet Bank.” 

“T should not bea visitor. Bot you do look 
troubled ; is he very {!], Erle?” 

* I fear so,” confeseed the yourg husband at 
last. “I~” 

Seeing that she should be a long time before 
abe arrived ub the real fecte of the case Lady 
Sybil took the telegram and read for herself, 

* Come at once, Your father has had a fib, 
and isin danger. Carriage will meet the after- 
noop train,” 

"You muet not lore a minute,” declared Lady 
Sphil, quickly. ‘I wil! go with you ; but I will 
stay at my mother's, We shall be nearer each 
other then,’’ 

If she had been making a eacrifice, the glad 
look that irradiated her husband's countenance 
would have been eofficlent payment. But she 
was only following the bent of her incl/nation,: 

** How good you are, my dearest Sybil,” he 
excla’med, ‘My greatest trouble was to leave 
you.” 

And as the girl wife listened to that speech she 
thought, — 

“TI am growing good I believe, yet I should 
have been very lonely if be had left me, and it 
will ke very nice to see mamma. I conld not 
bave quieted her and kept her away much longer. 
Will she guese how greatly I tax Erie's for- 
bearance? She fs Jynx-eyed where she chooses, 
Iknow. However, she wil! nob cee us together 
much |” 


CHAPTER X 


Tue Countess of G'ercorn had been consnned 
ever since her daugbter’e marrloge with fears as 
to whether she had acted wieely in the matter. 
She had done what she thought best ; bat certalx 
recollections of ‘Lady Sybil’s deportment before 
the ceremony took place, simple words that she 
hed je} fall too, when put together, seemed signi- 
ficant, and then her cold, provd attitude on her 
wedding-morn al! recurred to the Countess and 
helped to make her uncomfortable. 

“* How the child clang to me before she left,” 
was her frequent ccmment, “ and now her letters 
are far from satisfactory, Had I my time to 
come over egain I think I would have left her 
more to her cwn guidance, thovgh nothing on 
earth conld have made me tolerate that Captain 
North, But I could have managed that and 
hept my child. I must see her soon.” 

Still the weeks went on, and no mention of a 
return to the Manor Hcuuse was even as much as 
named by the newly-wedded couple. 

The Countess visited about more. She ex- 
tended her circle of acquaintance, Still she was 
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dal. She wanted Lady Sybil, or else an as- 
surance of her happiness. . 

It was the last day of the old year and the 
Countess sad alone, She was in the boudoir 
seated near the fire, Jt was the same room lo 
which she had caught Oaptain North looking in 
the windows, bat {b was changed alnce then. 
Toe light lacs curtains were taken away, thick 
crimson ones fell in heavy fold, s out all 
draughts, and the furniture even looked different. 
Chatre and couch had cast off thelr light cretonne 
covers, and stood revealed in crimson plush, 
warm and cosy, 


To the loveliness and stillness of solitude, the 
Cauntess of Glencorn fell The ormulu 
= ticked or, but the di eara heard 
$ not, 

She was dreaming—Sybil was ab home again, 
she thoughv—a fair, happy girl just as she used 
to be befors her love tronbies began. A smile 
crossed the sleeper’s features. Then for some 
time she slumbered on. At last she awakened, 

* It waz very pleasant,” she murmured, aloud. 
“TI have never dreamt so vividly of Sybil 
t 8 » 


She atarted, threw down the handkerchief that 
shaded her face and saw her daughter standing 
before her. Her ficsh sensation was of alarm. 

Lady Sybil’s glad cry as she rushed foto her 
— arms, her warm kisses, quickly dispelled 

ad. 


“Te it really you, dear child?” exclaimed 
Lady Giencorn, in delight, 

“ Tt is J, and no mistake, mamma, dear,” 

“ How well you look. ge Sybi', you have 
grown pretifer I am sate, hat brought you 
here?” 

“Mr, North’s Qiness, Evic was summoned, 
Leccompsnied him, The carriage dropped me on 
lta way to Nest Bank.” 

“Mc, North fl!” gasped the Countess. 
“Since when! Ws were together yesterday. It 
was hia birthday, and he seemed very well, I-— 
oh ! [know what will have caused it.” 

“He has had a fit,’’ observed Lady Sybil ; 
“pat Ido not know bow he is got op. Eric 
will either bring or eend word soon, according 
to the danger of the case. ” 

“ A fit; then the trouble has caused it.” 

“ What trouble /” queried Lady Sybil, 

The: Countess’s face agsumed a singular ex- 
pression. She pressed her lips tightly together 
and made no remark. Lady Sybil falling the 
clue, thought nothing of ib; bat ft all came 
back to her vividly a little later on when she was 
enlightened, 

“Tam so glad to see you, Spb,” declared her 
mother. “I was lonely, dear. Ring the bell, 
and we will have a cosy little tea before our late 
Gianer, Really, Sybil, you have grown prettier I 
am. satire,” 

Lady Sybil blashed, 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ she answered, kies- 
fog her mother’s face, ‘'I don’t believe I have 
changed at all.” 

“ Does not Eric eay you have }"’ 

* Say I have changed!" reiterated Lady_Sybll, 
uncomfortably. 

“No; bet does he not thiok you are 
prettier ‘” 

“ZT am eure I cannot answer,” replied. the 
young wife, fidgeting; “ho always admired me 
enough, ” 

There was something In the tone that caught 
the Countess’s ear, a sort of unwillioguess to speak 
that could not fail to strike ananxious mother. 

“Do you mean, Sybil, that you are not tn- 
terested enough ia your husbaud’s likes or dislikes 
to care’ ” 

Sybil gave s perceptible start, but made no 
reply. 

** Because, my dear, if it is eo, I shall never for- 
give myself, , continued the Countess, “I had 
no tight to interfere ; yet I thought his great 
love, his unwsarled devotion, must have mat with 
& return. ”’ 

“Jam not blind tomy husband’s goodness, ” 
admitted Sybil. 

“ Nolther were you before your marriage, If 


you cannot say more than thad, the union has 
been a failure. ’’ 





| 


Lady Sybil took a footstool and sat at her 
mother’s feet, 

**Bat I cav, mamma, darling,”’ she declared, 
nervously, ‘LT appreciate him. I know I have 
got the best husband fn creation. When I con- 
trast him with others, and «:e how atientive and 
thoughtful be is, I wonder why I should have 
been so favoured as to wia him. He is g20!- 
ness iteelf, ” 

The young wife’s tones wore calm, matter-of- 
fact, They lacked the enthusiasm thas would 
have delighted the Countess’: ear. 

“ Yes, with all bis attention ; all bis devotion 
and love, if I read you sight, you do not repay 
him by——"" 

“Op, don’t, mamma,!’’ broke in Lady Sybil, 
pleadlogly ; ‘‘ don’s esy any more, I knowl am 
wicked and ungrateful for not loving him in 
return but I hope it will come. I pray for It, 
and I feel very, very different to what I did when 
we were ficet married. I cannot tell you how I 
distiked bim for being so kind. I should have 
been far happler if he had hated me as I hated 
him. His anger would have been easier to have 
borne than his love, Ob! Iconld not go through 
all that tims again ; yet——.” 

She stopped, 

The Ovuntess did not speak, so Lady Sybil 
went on,— , 

"© Yet I could not live without him now, I 
don’t think. I never kaow !t until this morning. 
It was when he suggested coming “to his father 
and leaving me behind. ‘Tacx I saw.’' 

“Tuat was thoughtless of him,” declared the 
Countess. 

*'Oh, bub you don’bknow, mamma,” confessed 
Lady Sybil, shamefacedly. “Eric has never 
once been thoughtless ; al! his consideration Is 
to spare mo, for when I suggested coming he 
was overjoyed —delighted.” : 

* Ah! I see,” excialmed Lady Glencorn, com- 

“Tb will all come right in time, You 
will yet be a model couple." 

Taoat was so far different from Lady Sybil's ex- 
pectations that she kept allence. In fer most 
sanguine momente she never dared hope for 
such 8 future as that, 

“The day will yep come whea you will thank 
me fur my ehare In your marrlage, Sybil.’’ 

The young wife's sweet face grow one large 
patch of crimzon. 

She was luckily saved a reply by the entrance 
of her husband. He shook hands heartily with 
the Countess and then kissed his wife, who took 
aw without rewarding him with sven a 
smile. 

‘* You have rested, Sybil!’ he fnqufred. 

**T was not tired enough,” she rejoined, in- 
differently. 

And fb was Lady Glencorn who inqalrad after 
Mr, North’s state, 

** He seoms nearly himself again,” replied he, 
aexioudy. “He know me well, but seemed 
agitated, Ib fs all Stanley’s doings; my father’s 
filaces, I mean, There has been incessant worry 
about him these last few months, You remem- 
ber, Sybi), my thinking I caught sight of him ia 
Paris? I believe I was right now, and he pur- 
posely avoided me, He sold out of the army and 
tarzed bankrupt,” 


* Bat why?” asked Lady Giencorn. 

** You aay well ask,” declared Eric, warming 
his hands, aud keeping his face turned, so that 
his annoyance shonld not be noted. ‘‘I think 
he behaved so purposely to annoy my father 
who had stopped his allowance owing to—to hiz 
previous bad conduct.” 

Ecic North had no idea that the Countess had 
any knowledge of his brother's escapades. He 
would have been greatly astonished could he have 
been told thet ft was through Lady Glencorn’s 
rime To that the Captain bad been be- 
tra; 


y 

"You see,” continued Eric North, vexedly, 
**S:anley owed a great many debts, but I belleve 
the sale of his commision would have cleared 
them, but he preferred to live on it and owe,” 

“How about his creditors, what ,were they 
duing to allow is? Sybil, ars you tired ?” 

Lady Sybil's face had gone deathly. She shook 
her head fn negation, but shivered, 

“T knew she had overtaxed ber strength,” de- 





clared Erle, forgetting all his care about his 
brother In anxtety for his darling. 

“Go on, Erle; tell the whole about your 
brother,” she erled, impatiently. “ Do not bother 
about me.” 

“T don't know thatI have mach more to teli, 
sald Erle North, ‘Of course there fa no hiding 
the facts, Stanley ica downright scamp. 1) i: 
hard to speak fn this wey ofa brother bymp his 
cruel behaviour necessitates 't, He hus caused 
my father’s fit—-the trouble and the shame, 
He managed tu settle his commission-monsy on 
someone, 2nd so he robs a lot of honest men. My 
father—there, see how I have pret Sybil. She 
has fainted.” 

He sprang to his wife's side ; but she had not 
qaite gone off. With an-effort she recovered, 
and forced # smile to her lips. 

"You are so tender-hearted,” exclaimed ‘ic, 
contritely, ‘that Iam to be blamed for recitiog 
all this before you ; but I Ike you to know all, 
Sybil. We must never have secrets from one 
another, but both must be acquainted with the 
other’s sffairs, and then we can trust,” 

Lady Giencorn gave her daughter a very sigui- 
ficant look, It was lost on her, however. She 
te gazlog absently, with a ead expression, late 
the 

“T think you had better ring for the wine, 
Erte,” sald her ladyship. 

Bat Lady Sybii declined {t. /She preferred 
taking only tea. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Antaun Noata’s marriage was the next event 
of interest In the North family. The Squire’s 
sons were going off In the matrimonial market 
quickly. 1t took place quletly from her home fn 
the early spring. No ove was t bat her own 
family, owing to the sudden death of her young- 
est sister at Rome. So ft was not until some 
months later that she got known to her busband’s 
relationr. 

Mrs. Arthur North was bright and vivacioua, 
& dark-eyed brunette. 

After visiting at Nest Bank she and her hu:- 
band journeyed northwards, They had pitched 
their tent near Newcastle, 

She had no-money until her father’s death, and 
Arthur's {ncome was not large, so they started 
in married life In quite a small way. Better, 
therefore, they thought to live away from thelr 
friends, not that they minded their comparatively 
Umited means. They were quite happy fn thelr 
love for each other, 

Lady Sybil envied them. 

Arthar, too, was such a handsome fellow, much 
like Stanley, ‘only quister mannered and more 

led. 


princip ’ 
Toe verdict wae Eric's, Lady Sybil rebelled 


ab ft. 

‘Ido not think Arthur as handsome as the 
Captaic,” she declared, with burning cheeks. 
“ Neither do I consider he fs to be compared; 
though, of course, there is a family resem 
blance.” 


Which I do nob possess, eh, Sybil?” 
“* You are certainly by far the plainest of the 
lot,” ahe averred with more candour than polite- 


nese. 

“Ab, well,” he laughed, “we cannot all be 
beautiful. My motto will have to be, ' Hand- 
some fs that handsome does.’ If that is not 
sufficient to make me happy, I can find satis 
faction In my dear wife's sweet face.” 

She blushed. 

“T do not think appearance is—is ouch,” she 
sald 


“'T cannot agrees with you, love, Be thankful 
for a pretty face, but don’t be vain of ft,” 

“T never shall be that,” she averred posl- 
tively, 

“Fon never will,” he gesented ; “that fs such 
@ charm of yours, darling !—I do so admire your 
unconsclonsness of beauty !” 

Lady Sybil sighed. 

A moment later she smiled in her husband's 
face. If ghe had not learned to love him, she 
certainly grown to care very much for hl 
companionship, and he was satisfied. As for 
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bim, he loved her more than ever, {i that was 
poselble, 

« When fs your mother coming 1” he asked. 

“Next Taesday. The Earl and Countess do 
not Jeave her until Monday.” 

* So she cannot come much before,” said Eric. 

Tie Countess of Glencorn’s visit, however, was 
postponed, Smiall-pox had broken out in the 
neighbourhood, and though she left home, she 
conid not be induced to venture near Ledy Sybil 
for fear of carrying fofection. 

“J will be on the safe side at any rate,” she 
declared, when some of her friends tried to laugh 
her out of her decision. 

People thought her wiee in her generstlon 
when, a few weeks later, the Squire was laid low 
“nT Erle’s difficulty. All the people in 

Then 3 culty, t 
the partah Who could afford ib fled. vee who 
were poor kept themselves {n thelr houses, The 
very servants deserted Nest Bank, and poor Mr. 
North was left alone. Eric would have gone to 
his father, but he had bis wife to think of, 
Simon, the footman, had the conaclence to 
apvear at Norby Hall and tell Eric how things 
were, 

What would the Countess have said had she 
known } 

“The master Is likely to die, sir, unless you 
vend someone immediately, Cook wonld stay, 
aud eo would J, sir, if there were a nurse.” 

Leyland North, who happened to be staying ab 
Norby Hall, entered the room where they were 
at that moment, 

"What shall we do?” exclaimed Eric in dis- 
tress. “Ley, you arenobt married! You can go 
to Nest Bank, and take a trafned uuree.” 

Leyland’s face went pale at firet, not with fear, 
but with emotion. He had an inatinctive horror 
of deceit, yet his life at that time was one con- 
tinual act of deception. Suddenly hie counten- 
tenance grew illumined. He had an ides. Ob, 
if only 1p could be carried out, how different 
would his future be ! 

“Leave the matter to mea!” he exclaimed, 
readily, ‘* I know a splendid nurse, {f I can get 
her ; and I promise you not to leave Nest Bank 
until all need for my presence is over.” 

“Thanke!” said Erle, warmly. You are a 
god fellow, Ley. I would accompany you, only 

fear infection for my wife. Simon will return 
there, and can gst cook to go alec, Tasy will 
have things in readiness for your arriva! with 
the nurse, 

As soon’ as Leyland had departed on his 
charitable errand Eric hurried —— and had 
abath, He had his clothes famigated, and put 
op fresh ones. Even the room where Simon 
been was thoroughly cleansed, and then it was 
several months before Lady Sybil was allowed 
to enter it, so careful was her husband of her 
welfare, 

Some hours elapsed after Leyland’s departure 
before Eric rejoined his wife, 

_ “Where have you been?” she inquired, “I 
bave been looking for you.” 
ow expressed pleasure. He wae glad to be 


83eC, 

He told her of Simon's visit, and his brother’s 
departure, , 

‘Why, Eric!” she exclaimed, ‘I think we 
ought to have gone. If 1 though I could have 
been of the slightest use I should have Inslsted 
on {t, but I fear I should be rather In the way 
then otherwise.” 

“T fear you would, my love,” he replied, 
Petty ae merges “yp eh yd been 
coerted everyone. Ib would, he,thought, 
but unnecessarily grieve her, The news of his 
illness wae alone suflicient, Meanwhile, he waited 


tought the nurse here safely, Father very 
a to see us, Rest content, all will be 
wel ” 

Eric was much more satisfied after receiving 
that message. Ib would have done him good 
could he have seen the oo his father gave 
the nuree, Exhausted as he was from want of 
iood, ag much as from illness, the Squire's facul- 
tics were keenly alive, Opening hia eyes after a 
long sleep, they rested, as he at first supposed ona 





avuperpatural form, A black-robed figure witha | 


lot of white on her head, the forehead nearly 
hidden with a brosd band. The curse was, in 
fact, dressed as a Sleter of Mercy. 

“Who are you!’ he demanded, fercely, 
although his volce was low. 

"Sister Mary—the nurse |!” 

“ Hamph !” ’ 

“Let me shake your pillow. There, is not 
that comfortable ?”’ 

“What a pleasant voice you have?’ he 
remarked, “)’m sure you have dcne me~good 


y. 
* Most pecple like my voice,” she answered, 
“Tt isso soothing! Tulk again, my dear.’ 
= you not like to go to sleep?” she 


“Vd rather hear you talk!’ 

** Shall I sing you a little song, or s——”’ 

“A song by -all means,” he eald, quickly. 
* But, stay! Whers are all the servants—who 
got ye to come here? Why did not-—"’ 

"JT am afraid you are asking me so many: ques- 
tions ada time,” interrupted Sister Mary with 
quiet se)t-possezsion, that I shall forget them 
all. Please, sir, stay quiet till after the doctor 
has been.” 

“ Answer me this, then, Have you ever 
pursed sny patients before with the small-pox ?’’ 

‘‘Many,’ she replied, with a smile, 

"How dare you!’ 

“TI am almost emall-pox proof,” she sald. 
** Bub even if it had not been sol trust myself 
in r hands, and——” 

** All for money,” interrupted the Squire. 

“Not so, I do nob need any pay, I assure you.” 

The doctor’s entrance put a stop to further 
conversation. Dr, Ralnford wae truly thankful 
to find such a capable person In charge of his 

——, He was ab his pee to o any of 

patients properly attended to, t people, 
however, lucki!y had relatives io attend to 
them. The Squire's case had been the most 
negiscted. é 

‘*You are worth your weight fn gold,” said 
Dr, Rainford, enthuefastically. 

" More if she anves my father’s life,” observed 
Leyland, who stood by. 

“I will do my beat,” declared Sister Mary, 

“ Wo shall save bim then,” said the doctor, 

Bat the Squire grew worse after that, He 
tasked the nurse's strength. Leyland took it in 
turn with her to sit up at night, and ot last Mr, 
North began to mend, Then he took it Into hls 
head to keep Sister Mary with him. She read 
or sang, and he could not bear her out of his 
aight, If Leyland had not gone to her rescue 
she must have broken down. The tax on Loe 
sixength would have been too heavy. But he 
was untiring in bis efforte to spare her, 

A day arrived when the Squire wre able to sit 
up {in his room, He began to reallee then more 
fully what his nurse had done for b!m. 

“TI never can thank you enough,” he declared, 
with a husky voice, “And I suppose I never 
shall be able to give you enough to repay you If 
I give you the whole of my fortune,” 

“ Money would be valueless to me,” ehe sald, 

" T have wondered several times how you would 
look without that disfiguring headgear,” sald the 
Squire, with sudden abruptness, ‘‘I can fancy 
you are calte pi that is, judging by your 
eyes and mouth.’ 

. Sister Mary for once lost her se)f-possession, 
and grew quite flarried. 

"Y am—zot—at all pretty,” she declared, 
“* Mg—-my—voice is my sole attraction.” 

Somehow the Squire did not credit her as- 
sertion. 

Let me ses for myself, my dear.” 

Still the puree hesitated, 

“ Are you ander any vows to keep that hideous 
thing on!" asked the Squire. 

Sister Mary was too truthfal to take refuge 
under an uatrath. 

* No-o—{t’s not that—I——-” 

“ Well, oblige an old man’s whim, then, I 
have always, somehow, looked upon you as a 

oung woman. Am I mistaken? Take off that 
, and let me see your face properly.” 
(Continued on page 88 ) 
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CHAPTER XVIi. 


“ What's past and what's to come is strewn with 
busks ! 


Avtumy Ia on us. Beautifal, colder, mellow 
sutump, with her roseate browns, and eun- 
burned leaves. August elbowed July away, 
and in ber turn was swept off by Time te give 
place to September, now In her meridian of 
departing cplendour, 

We are abroad in sunny France, far away from 
dear old, simple, Arcadian Gable Hnd, with ite 
country homeliness and simplicity, After that 
sorrowful day when I sald farewell to love I sank 
into # state of complete apathy, Indifferent to 
everything. I believe I narrowly escaped an 
attack of brain fever; indeed, | thick I must 
have been sadly wandering when I heard those 
charming belle ringing out to me so clearly. 

T have a dim recollection of « mehow getting 
indoors and staggering wp to may room, then Prne 
came In and wept over her ‘‘dearle, darling Mies 
Oelfa,” and aunt floated in, purring her com- 
mands that I should be kept quies, Then I 
remember no more until I awoke from a heavy, 
dul! sleep to feel thet carious, utterly lethar;ic 
{indifference to anything that could come or go 
which often winds up niental overstrain, The 
only thing which awoke the elightest fnterest in 
my mind was the knowledge that father bad 
recovered, and was well; and thad Leila had 
left Gable End and returned to London, 

Leila reminded me too much of the past, and 
I did not want to remomber an hour that bad 
gone by. I was glad she had gone. 

Aunt asked no questions ; accepted everything 
as if ib were the moat natural thing {n the world 
that I should have broken oif my engogement, 
and kep} my reasons for baving done so to myself, 
Oatwardly at least she made a pretence of being 
auilably indifferent ; inwardly, I have no doubt, 
she guessed very cloze to the mark of truth ; bab 
never once did she hint that it was so, and 
resumed her purring complacency, dubbing me 
* precious’ and ‘‘ sweet kitten” as of yore, 

I never dared ask her what Dr. Plaskit’s 
verdict of the analysis was, or whether the 
bottle of medicine ever came under bis handa, 
and I would not have breathed one single quea- 
tion to him, Aunt only sald casually once that 
the doctor had changed father’s medicine, as 
the other did not sult him, and no donbt he 
would soon be well, And, truth to say, he did 
recover very rapidly, to my inexpressible comfort 
and relief, At least he was left to me, poor 
darling ! 

To him I sald that J had found oub Coiln 
Boughton was not all I had belleved him to be, 
and I considered it beat to break my engagement 
—that I had done so entirely of my own free 
will, coerced of none, and I wished {bt all for- 
gotten. Father asked no more, perhaps saw t 
was # sore subject—no doubt thought I had dis- 
covered some grave fault In my lover which I 
could not speak of. He wrote a formal note to 
Sir Hugh Boughton, regretting my declelon. and 
thus it ended, 

But ft was Michael who showed me most 
covert sympathy ; not in words—that I could 
not have borne—but in vofce, manner, acts of 
kindness, He seemed more devoted to ms than 
ever, and {t touched me more than I cared to 
confess, for In the beginning I might, perhsps, 
have been a little kinder to him, But In this 
dreadful time, when my sorrow was fresh—as 
sorrow I could not indu!ge in—Michael seemed a 
friend, and I was grateful to bir. 

Poor Miss Hannah grieved most cordially when 
she came over to see me the first t'me after she 
heard of my broken betrotha). 

“My dear,” she sald, sorrowfully, in her kfod 
yolce, ‘I thought you were both so very happy, 
so fondly attached to one another 1” 

‘'So we were,” I returned, «indifferently. 
‘* Don’t trouble about us and our love affair, 
dear Miss Hannsh ; it wae a grievous mistake.” 

‘What came between you two, my child—~ 
what was amiss! I always found your lover tho 
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soul of honour, and I know my little friend Cella 
is staunch enough.” 

“I cannot tell you what severed us, Miss 
Hannah,” I eaid, slowly. ‘Not now, at any 
rate. Perbaps In the fature some time I might, 
and even that is uncertair. It fs buried here,” — 
striking my breast—‘ let ib lie,” 

I thought what comfort it would have been to 
let ber hear the whole sad story, and have her 
gentle sympathy, but that fs denied me. 

Peue ra ame - om dared to 
my lost lover. She oncs, only once, 
thea I looked full at her. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Prudence ; 
never talk like that again,” and Prae subsided 
into a dismal murmuring about her “' dearie Miss 
Celia cross, and she didn’s wish to vex 
her poor dearie, that she didn’t,’ and I heard no 


Well, a week passed, another, and yet another. 
S:lll the weary apathy clung round me, and re- 
fused to yield to time andcare. Nothing touched 
me, o_o a I 
moped each dreary day, ut careless 
of existence. F var whole som had - loa and 
gone, and I was no better, in fact, if anything, 


worse, 

D-. Piaskit said he could do nothing but,order 
me abroad semewhere. Change of air, scene, and 
surrounding would be more likely to benefit me 
and give me back health and strength than any- 
thing elee, he averred, ‘and so to buautifal France 
we straightway came, all four of ur. 

It is the last week of. September now, and we 
have been wandering first {in sunny Normandy, 
olog from place to place just as our fancy de- 
then we wended our way more south Into 
La Vendés, and have for the last seven days taken 

our quarters in qualat, busy, curfous old 
antes, where there Is so much to be seer. 
Alceady I am far better, brighter, more cheer- 
fal. I can even laugh beartiiy at times, and [ 
ht I could never laugh agalp. Well, our 

ngs havegiven me back a lighter heart, at 
any rate. Perhsps, thorgh I can never be quite 
perfectly happy myself, yet I may atill be able to 
— others so, and doubtless that is the next 


' 


& 


thing. 

Michael leaves us to-morrow, though we remain 
some tinte longer. He is going back to Gable 
Ead ; It cannot spare him any longer, he says ; he 
must go and see after the fiocks and the herds, 
the fields, pastures, grain lands, an¢@ plans for the 
year. 
one am sorry he is golng—truly sorry. I 
miss him horribly, and I told him so this 
g as wo were walking in the public gar- 
dens, where the Nautals disport themselves at 
lelsure hour, aud listen to la musique and the 
fountains both playing together. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that,” he said, 
brightly, and I don’t think Michael's votce Is 
half so barsh as it used te be. “1 wonder, Cella, 


cE 


sf 


“The time has come,” I rejoined, bluntly ; 
‘'T think of you much more kindly now than I 
used. Dol not tell you how I shall miss you! 
I call that very kind of me,’’ I ended, with a tiny 


**T loved you first,” he went on forcibly—‘'I 
always loved you—I love you now. Don't 
angry with me for saying it, See how ailent I 
have been all this time; yet I loved you first ! 
Oh, Cella! give me some little hope, before I 
leave you behind me to-morrow, that some time 
fn the fature—I do not mind how long I walt 
ao that it is mine after that waiting—that you 
will give me yourself.” 

His very frame seemed to tremble with the 
earnestness of his request. I thought a lbtle 
when he had finished. I loved him no more then 
than I did fn the past, not one single atom, yet 
I did feel kinder towards him. My own sorrow 
had softened my heart, and made me tenderer of 
giving corrow than I used to be. 

It would do me no harm to say yer; and, 
truly, he deserved something of me for all his 
devotion. I meant to forget all the rest; per- 
haps with Michael it would come all the 
sooner, 

“Dear Michael,” I began, gravely, “I tell 





you what I will do, I cannot say ‘ yes,’ now; 
that is impossible. You must not ask me for 
it. I have nob’—with a sudden sharp wince of 
recollection—'‘ been able to quite forget the past 
jast yet; but ff you think 1 can make you 
bappy——-” ag? 

“Itt” he Interrupted, vehemeatly, moved 
from bis usual calm manner of speaking. “ You 
know you can, It {fs my one thought, prayer, 
hope, feverish desire, I would wade through 
the river of blood {teelf if I knew you but 
waited for me on tha other side, What have 
I not suffered to reach you, Cella, Heaven only 

wea ! ” 
ea aa moved by his —_— 

cerlty, “if, as , [ean make SPPy, 
when the New er aos better, brighter, 
happler one I trust-—you may ask me . 
Mind, I will not promice that my answer will be 
what you wish. Unless I have quite forgotten, 
and feel that I can be « faithful wife to you, I 
shall esy no, cr you must wait still longer ; but, 
still, when you ask the answer may be yer. Until 
then, Michael, you must leave ms in peace.” 

"Yes, I will promise,” he said, eagerly. 
“Thank you a thousand times even for that 
small crumb of hope.” 

I hope I have done rightly—I hope and pray I 
have. With the New. Year [ shall try and put 
awoy all my old life, and begin s new one in the 
dear old country home until that time shall 
come when I shall pags 


“ To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


Oar Nantes hotel fe in the Place Graslin, close 
to the huge building called La Grande Cirque. 
It is pot always open, this dazzling hall of 
theatrical splendour. 

First [t fs an enormous building to fill; 
secondly, the Nantais are a thrifty race, and do 
not all their hard-earned sous in pleasure- 
going ; and, thirdly, {t {3 only now and again 
that some travelling company sees fit to open {ta 
massive portals, guarded by immense Corinthian 
— and give the old town a “ grend tpsc- 
tacle.” 

We most fortunately, as our host tells us, 

happen to be in luck's way, for to-night the 
theatre {s opened for three nights running, 
with a great Parisian success, Ja Biche au Bois, 
of which flaming advertisements have already 
paraded the streets, bidding all the wcrld come 
and enjoy. 
I and Michael are golng—whether we shall 
enjoy it or not remains to be seer. Aunt, never 
fond of such frivolities, declined to be roasted in 
the glare of gas, and lsten toa language of which 
I fancy aunc knows but little, conversationally, 
at soy rate. Ae for dear father, he, too, pleaded 
heat and fatigue after trotting about all day 
sight-seeing, so only Michael and I pags through 
the huge Corlnthian columns, up che flights of 
steps to the first circle, where in the front row I 
can devour the beauties of La Biche aw Bois to 
the best advantage. 

The town has been wild about this piece from 
Paris, and the Grande Cirque is Uterally crammed 
from ground to ceiling. Tnere ls a preponderance 
of - stiff, snow-white caps, big, gold Vendean 
— laughing black eyes, and beaming bro 

acer. 

Saprist! ! we mean to enjoy, but yes is written 
legibly on every face. 

The first act is over, and I, who have had no 
time to look at anything but the brilliant etage, 
aud marvel at the eccentricities of Parisian thea. 
trical costume, now glance round the crowded 
houece. Many of the occupants below have risen, 
turned thelr backs to the stage, scanning us ia 
turp. 

Suddenly my heart gives a fierce leap, for 
there, not many rows from the stage, standing 
talking to two other Engifehmen, smiling just as 
he used to, [ see Colin Boughton. 

I feel sick at heart as I recognise him ; iu that 
moment of recognition I feel that [ have not for- 
gotten him—not ceased to love him, despite my 
vaunted strength of mind and purpose. Oh! 
memory, how can you still ating and gnaw my 
poor breast? At sight of him all the old palo 
has come back, and shows me how difficult, how 
almost {mpossible, {5 {s to kill love completely. 








Tt wit! start back to life with a thought, a breath, 
a touch. 

** Michael, I am hot, faint: go and get ms some 
lemonsde or water, anything to drink,” [ xy 
quiekly to my companion, 

He bas nob seen him yet, He gets up in. 
mediately to do my bidding, and I lean on ths 
velvet covered balustrade {mn front of the circle 
and watch Colin. 

He has not altersd one bit. He looks exactly 
ashe used todo Not haggard, or thin, or sad. 
looking ; jaet the old Oolin of leafy Jane at Gabic 
Ecd. Not until this moment have I dreamt how 
I have han for a sight of his face—how | 
have to see lvasIdonow. How little he 
knows who {s watching him! Stay, there he {; 
looking up—along the circle—he has coms to 
where [ am sit—he hae seen me now. I droop 
my head, unable to meet that gez. 

At this moment Michael comes back. 

“ Bere’s some lemonade, Celle. [ am afraid it 
Is not very nice, but it's all I could get; the 
people are crowding at the refreshment piacs, 
it’s almost Imposeible to get anything. I've sep: 
a commissionare to get me a bottle of Iced soda. 
water—freppe, I mean—and I must go back to 
walt for him. Jasteip o Udtle of this luke-warm 
steff and give me the rest to take away. Tue 
heat ie really awfal in here.”’ 

And away he goes sgaiu, jast ss the curtain 
draws up on the second act. 

I look fartively towards where Colfo was ; hs 
has turned again to the stage and his compantons 
with him. The sight of me evidently has giver 
him no pang, no care one way or the other. He 
fe revolved we shall be quite strangers, that is 
clear. Iam not one whic more {interesting to 
him than any other unit of this whole crowded 
assemblage of human beingr. 

Oh! why of ali the many places of earth, Fate 
should have chosen to send us both here at the 
same time | It is the very refinement of crvelty. 
I cannot bear f+. Directly Michael comes back | 
will make him take me out. It fs dreadful that 
Colin and I shou'd be near each other and yet 
so completely estranged—the bitterest trony 
thet the grim Parce could weave in my destiny. 

The play bas lost {te interest ; I can.no longer 
fix my attention on the stage. I can think of 
nothing but Colin, when he will look round 
again, or ifatal!. No, I sary T cannot stay 
avy longer. Where is wonder; why is 
he £o long ? 

Tarning, I glance anxifously at the circle door 
behind me, and in that moment a sudden loud 
murmur éprings up all round the vast theatre, 
deepening into a roar, swells through the densely 
packed house, gsics strength and volums, til! {t 
borate out into the one terrible shriek of, — 

“La feu! La few!” 

Actore and actresses, clad in their glitterlog 
satins and spangle, stop afiiighted, with pale, 
scared-stricken faces, then tura quickly away 
from the gorgeous stage. 

Some Eaglish sailors io the gallery take cp the 


cry,— 

“Fire! Fire!” rings through the massive 
bullding. 

Then the sightseers rise in one fearfa! uprising, 
and all rush headlong forward. I catch one 
gilmpze of Michsel’s white agonised face in the 
distant doorway ; then he is borne out of alght 
on the relentless torrent of struggling, fighting 
humanity. 

Some sft still a moment, as {t were, carved [x 
stone, petrified with fear; then they, too, stagger 
up and swell the maddened throng ia front. 4 
few moan ia their terror, calling on Heaven aud 
man tohelp. Agalas few, but very fow, curse 
their fate in being here to-night. 

Many leap below on to the stage, others sre 
impelled forward by other force than their own. 
I shrink back against the balustrade at first 
sound of that awful cry, and have thus escaped 
befog torn along with the rest. The mob surge 
and sway forward, screaming, yelling fn frenzied 
chorus, like devils let loose, and I dare not joln 
that seething mass of human beings; I am 
afraid, 

For one brief secoad I look below. Colfn {fs 
gone; at least, I cannot see him, Some grey 
curled smoke floate upward to the brilliant giss¢ 
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chandelier seb in the celling, A few burning | 1 did him wrong. It be had he would not have 


sparks flatter remorvelesly down. Women 
scream as the brands touch flesh or clothes, 

1 see the fire plainly now, It must have caught 
the stage first, while all that glittering panoply 
was enacted. Now that part of the theatre 
is weapped In a thick pall of smoke, and I hear 
above the din the roar of flames. 

I cannot think what to do, to go or stay. 
Death seems either way. How the raging mob 
rear and snarl at each other down the corridors 
onteide the circle, mad with their panfo, After 
a), ih fs a frightful race with death, say what one 
will, Showers of sparks are falling now—a bril- 
ant display of “fea d’artifice,” provided ‘for 
the amusement of the Nantals onteide, walting 
for their friends, loved ones, children, they may 
never see again on earth. 

I shudder. But a short time back I wooed 
death, would have welcomed {+ with open, cut- 
stretched arms, eo I thought, now it seems en- 
dowed with threefold ghastly horror. I am yet 
s9 young to dle, so young to be guilt of life, 
Never to see Marling and dear old Gable Ead 
again—never to hear the birds alng, smell the new- 
mown hay. Never more to lie by the little bab- 
bling river, singing on Its way through the 
mesdowe, to see the ripening corn, the dew on the 
flowers, to hear father’s ‘* Heaven bless you, my 
child,” st aightfall. 

A buge charred beam falls with a” crash below. 
Dense smoke elowly fills the open space. 

Ob, Heaven ! I must try and get ont, to taste 
once more the sweetness of life—just for a span. 
I cannot die yet—and I move quickly up a few 
steps to the corridor, where the secthing mob 
still scream and fight their way along. The 
lights are nearly all ont now, only whe giare of 
the fire fllamines here and there. 

Ah! What is that? Something soft and in- 
animate under my foot, over which I have 
stumbled in my haste. I stoop to see, Mercy! 
a woman } 

A woman did I say! Horrible mockery, to 
call this thing a woman; crushed, maimed, 

» bruised, quite dead. 

peasant, for her once snowy cap is stained 
and crumpled, Her long gold earrings sweep the 
dusty wooden floor, One brown hand lies inert 
beside ber, the other clatches In {te death grasp 
a fragment of cloth; maybe a plece of her 
child's frock, torn rathlessly from ber hold. She 
herself is torn, too, and her black eyes glare 
open, wide and angalshed in death, the features 
battered out of shape and resemblance to what 

ones Was, 

This, then, fs death ? 

I place my hand on her bosom. Ib is stil 
wart, while her murderers fight on, heediess of 
the wreck they leave behind, Is there no 
vengeance for them, nothing to repay them for 
thelr dastard work? Who can give her back life, 
home, husband, children—all? Perhaps even 
= they walt for her ; well, they will wait io 
vatn, ° 

Man, she will never return to your arms, never 
greet you with smile or loving words again. 
Children, mourn her care, love, tendernes:, all 
showered mpon you. They will be yours no 
more. Those eyes are sightless, the lips mute, 
the heart throbleas, She {sdead. ~ 

I cover the poor scarred features with my 
haadkerchie?, forgetful that I, too, may soon be 
only a6 this volcelesr, silent Jt ; and the smoke 
comes creeping nearer me where I kuoee!, dezad, 
stupetied, dimly wondering how long {t will be 
before—before ib is all over ? 

Someone drags me up by my arm. Vuguely 
I pote that it is Coline but I can feel no im- 
meusity of surprise, I am past that now. S ome- 
how it almost seems a nataral sequence that I 
should see him just once more before I dle. 

“Celis, I have come up to save you,’ he 
begins hurriedly ; “I have been watching to see 
if you came out. Therei sa way out at the side, 
{f you will trust yourself to me. The mob are 
crushing for the larger doors, but many have got 
out where Ieay, I have almost fought my way 
Up to find you. Come, make haste, there fs not 
& Moment to lose now,” 


I look up at him, and note how torn his clothes 
are, S> he bas not quite forgotten me, after all ; 


care to peril his own life in order to try and save 
mine. Now that he is near me I fee! no fear, no 
atthe thought of coming death, 

how I seem to drift back to that bilesful time 
when we were still lovers. 

since drifts away Into ob 

**Oh! Colin, she 

leesly, poln 

* I know. 


ue no escape, I get do 
to me, and I will catch y 
Do you understand 1” he 
I am looking scared and vacant. 
voice, know he {s urging me to so 
my numbed sense fails to 
make no effort, 
“In five minutes more ft will be too late. 
For Heaven’s sake, Cells, rouse yourself 
do as I tell you,” he cries, frantic at my inert- 


ness, 

‘* Too late, too late |” I echo, hardly knowing 
what I repeat. 

“Look at the smoke; Ib will soon suffocate 
us if we do not move. This is no time to be 
squeamish, to remember old sores. Is it because 
I ask you that you will not come’? Do not be so 
mad. It is s matter of life and death. Pat 
out of your mind any grievance you may have 
against me rightly or wrong. @ parted in 
anger, I know; do not let that memory make 
you sacrifice us now. Listen, Celia. I tell you 
that 1b Ia not one life but two that you are des- 
troyivg. I will not leave you.” 

"You mus,” I cry, suddenly awaking to all 
he means, ‘ Go now, at once, this very moment, 
As you say, there is not an instant to lose, 
Go.” And I push him from me with all my 
force, 

I will not leave you. Jf you stay. remain 
with you. I came on purpose to try and save 
you, if you obatinately refuse to be saved, because 
it Ils I who ask you, then we will dle together,” 
he ends determinedly, 

** Go, Colin, I beseech you, go. For me life 
Is not worth living,” I moan, thinking that, after 
all, I would sooner it shculd end now, the last 
face I aball see is Colin's, than live on throug’: all 
the coming years withouthim, He can never be 
to me moie than he Is, because of his sin, while 
I shall live on thinking of him, loving him In my 
secret heart, regretting bim with each hour of 
the day. No, it is not worth living to suffer all 
shat. I will sot face It. 

“We both go together or remain together,” 
he» answers jniexibly ; ‘‘for a fancied resent- 
ment, a morbid feeling against me, founded on 
the supposition of a grave crime committed by 
me, you would sacrifice both your life and 
mine, Pat it out of your mind for to-night; I wili 
never reproach you for your weakness, You 
ehali see me no more. How could I know you 
were here to-night?” I did not, otherwise 
do you imagine I would have come! I confess I 
would pot. Being here I cannot see you perish, 
Ooms, you will have nothing to do but jump 
down Into my arms when I tel] you. For the 
last time, Cella, will you do as I ask you!” 
And he draws me close against a great gap in 
the circle, where it will be almost easy to get 
down and atands ready to swing himself by the 
fron pillar that still remaing. 

I draw back with a shudder, 

‘No, no, I cannot. Loave me where I am, but 
go yourself, Go, I wish it, I beseech you to go,” 
1 gasp out. 

He looks mournfal/y at me for a moment, 

" Do you still hate ms so much, then!” he saye, 
sorrowfally, so much that you will not let me 
save you!” 

" Hate!’ I repeat ringingly, and I look round 
the burning place. Death stares me in the face, 
Why should I care what I say now? Why die 
with» lle on my lips? Iwill not. ‘You are 
wrong Colin, quite wrong. It fe nob hate that 
makes me wish to die, it le-—-love!’’ 

A great buralng beam falls close tome. I scream, 
and hide my face. Colin swings quickly a few 





feet below me, 


“Come Cella! Come at once, this moment,” 
I hear him cry appealingly. Tne burning maae 
fe behind me, the scorching flame licks lie way 
nearer to my feet. I shrink away frow ite furnace 
like breat? 

Then I ieap below into Colin’s arms, and he 
hurries me away, the smoke following us like a 
baffied demon. I have no volition of my own, 
and I take count of nothing until we emerge into 
the night air, how I cannot tell, 

Ontelde the populace are shoucing In freuay. 
The sky ie red as blood, The stars burn flame 
red, The houses glow fn the molten glare, “ne 
night wind blows hot and scatters the spake 
abroad, 

A sea of upturned, illaminated faces fill the 
old paved " Piace’’ Ht at once by ihe fiames and 
the moon rays, walting for those whom the fire 
will leave. 

Alas! many will walt in vain. Bat for Colin 
I might have been there still, and now } am safe 
all danger, given back to life and all its 
joys. 

But when I stood face to face with death I ssid 
what I must now contradict, lest he might think 
what cannot be, 0», never so Jong as we live. 

“You must not heed what I sald just now,” I 
falter out, turning my face up to his In the glare 
of the flames. “ Ib was lle!" 

"T knew ib all slong,” he rejolus guletly ; 
‘you were under the fnflaence of she panic, and 
did not know what you were saying. Do not 
troubis about {t. I can understand all yon would 
say. You will not want meany morenow. Good- 
bye—Celfa |” then he moves away !nto the cloce!y- 
packed crowd, and is lost to me. 

I conquer an inclination to ery cut ajond, and 
bid him come back, for {t is only too true that, 
{ndeed, I do love him. Bat he has gone, and my 
heart has gone withhiw. Occe more the bitter- 
ness of an aching regret falls fall upon me. 1 
think of his loss, not his guilt. My Colln, yes! 
still mine, despite our parting. 

Then I go to tell father and aunt of my safety, 
and the crowds let me pass ; for am I not one of 
the very fortunate plucked from death? Doubt- 
leas they are right ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


** Death's shafts fall thick ! 
— ~ 1 the village swatn and there bis pampered 
ord! 
The cup poce round, and who so artful as to put it 


Deatn's " sickle keen " has been among ue, and 
reaped a soul for eternity. Michael has gone to 
tbat Jand from whence there {fs no returning— 
paseed away never to return, leaving bebind him 
but bis memory. 

He lies In his c ffia upstairs in sunt’s room, 
covered away from sight, under a volling of 
flowers, To-morrow he will be laid to rest in 
Marling churchyard ; we brought bim home only 
last nighd all the way from Nantes, to lay him at 
peace under the cypresses, close to where all the 
Lascelles have laid for generations. 

Oh! the horror of that night at Nantes—ihe 
horror of the next day, when daylight came, and 
suo rose in mockery of all the woo the night had 
caused. When I went into the hotel, father and 
aunt were pacing the courtyard, thelr nerves 
strung up to the -highest pitch of anxlety as to 
our fate. 3b was useless making any inquiries, 
they knew; we two were only onite among the 
thousands of living souls who were In the burn- 
ing theatre. They could only wat: and hope for 
our safety. 

I ran up to father and put my head on bis 
breast, crying,— 

‘*T am safe, dear, quite cafe.” 

Aunt clutched my arm before I couid ssxy any 
more. 

“Where is Michael? What have you done 
with my son? Where have you left him?” she 
cried, fiercely. 

** Te he not here then ? I cannot tell you where 
he Ie. The last time I saw him he was being torn 
along [by the terrible mass of people. I hoped 
he might have got ont before this, xnd coms to 
you,” I auswered, fall of fear at aunt’s words. 





© So he would, if he had only himself te think 
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of,” ehe cried, in a terrible voice, fixing me with 
her glaring eyebal!. “No doubt he waited for 
you ; you were always his first thought, waited 
to save you, not thinking of himself, or my grief 
—mine, his mother’s. And you left him to burn, 
while you saved your own body. I know it, I 
am eure of it. You cannob deny he is in there 
perishing ; while"you stand here and tell us you 
are #a . 

‘Oh! father, indeed it is not true what aunt 
sayz. I lost eight of Michael long before I escaped 
myself. It was no fgult of mine; it fs cruel to 
blame me ;” I said, appealing to father, but aunt 
would not wait to hear anything more, bub she 
tore wildly ont Into the “ Place,” to try and get 
some tiding of the lost. 

She wandered. up and down among the crowd 
ali night, but Michael never came back to ue. 
By morning the fire had burnt itself down ou one 
side of the building, and In the half-burnt 
wrecked corridors lay charred masses of human 
beings, some unrecognizable, others only stified 
with the smoke, but all dead. 

They were going to try and get all the bodies 
out as far as they were able, to be claimed one 
by one by the living they had left behind ; and 
for this purpose a portion of the ‘' Place,” had 
besn boarded and roofed over to receive the 
da remnants of humanity victimised by the 

re. 

Here, among many others, they brought poor 
Michael. The fire had not touched bios, further 
than singelog his clothes, but he showed all the 
signs of death by suffocation, sither by the smoke 
or mortal pressure. 

Aunt’s despair was something frightfal to wit- 
neve. I pever wish to ses such utter abandon- 
ment of wild despalr again in any living thing. 
We could do nothing to alleviate it ; she refused 
any attempt at sympathy or consolation, The 
only request she made was that he should be 
taken back to Marilng, and be buried there. 

S) we brought him home last night, and this 
morning have gathered all the beautiful Gabis 
End autamn flowere to deck hie eilent, narrow 
bed, where he lies sleeping that long sleep which 
is *‘ the gent‘e end of human sorrows.” 

Aunt Rachel is fearfully changed In these last 
three days ; she eeems suddenly to have fallen 
Into an old, decrepit woman, shrivelled, drawn, 
bent as it were with age, She stares abou} her, 
sud moans ; commences a sentence, and ceases aa 
suddeniy as she began it, 

Oace or twice I have fancied she was wiahfal 
to talk about something ; then the desire, if she 
fad it, passes away, and keeps her still efleat. 
She remains all ber time Io thet darkened room 
upstairs, alone with her dead. She fe almosp 
jeatous of father or me bringing poor Michael 
flowere as our last earthly gift, and watches keenly 
for our going when we have laid them geatly 
down with the rest. 

It fa the autumn gloaming time, and the dank 
mists are beginning to wreathe up from the 
distant moorland, whea father and I, sftting 
together In the library, are startled by aunt's 
voloe calling us loudly from the corridor above, 

** Anthony, Cella! come here te me!” she 
calla, lo feverish accent. 

We go up, and meet her ai the head of tho 
staire, 

‘' Come,” she says, again, moving towards her 
room, “} want you both In here, alone with my 
dead son snd bie wretched mother, What I 
wish to say must be told over the dead. Michael 
wishes it, I have seen him near, close to me, in 
the shady duzk, He bade me call you. Come,’ 
ehe ends, in a whisper, stepping over the threshold 

f the room, and woe follow her, 

[o fa evident she is under the influence of some 
uncontrollable excitement and mental disturb- 
ance ; her curlous assertionof having seen Michael, 
= that he had spoken to her, reveals this fact 
plainiy. 

Brooding has distorted her imagination and 
conjared up the unrea), the impossible, until the 
mind believes it sees what it fancies, 

She walks up to the coffin, and lays one hand 
on the edge. 

“ Listen,'' she begins, distinctly: “I am a 
wretched woman, cursed of Heaven, Ite ven- 
geance hav overtaken me, and robbed me of the 





only living thing 1 loved on earth, my sor, 
my Michael. Yes, Calla Laiceiles, you have, 
fadeed, reaped the fu'l harvest cf revenge, 
Kojoy it { you cau, and choose to do eo, for tt la 
youre,” 

My eyes eek fathe>e face, but aunt's words 

frighten ms. I cana understand what she 
means. 
“ Where is Lefla?” she goes on, changing her 
tone to one of fretfulacs:. ‘ Sheought to be hers. 
She would tell you much better than I, for ft 
wae partly her plan, She showed me how it 
could be done so easily, sscure from rick of de- 
tection. It was a clever thought of hers, She 
should be hete now,” looking round the dusky 
room, a3 if she half expected to see a shadowy 
Lells advance fn eaawer to her call, 

“Sister Rachel,” says father, gravely, ‘ what 
have you to tell us? .You hint at somethiog 
which hss passed. Is it anything on your mind, 
or something abcus my poor dead nephew lping 
there} .If the latter, soy no more. We forgive 
him fcesly from our hearte, whatever he may 
have dons, Let all the f) be buried with him 
— As I eay, we forgive all you would 
ae ee 

“No,” she returns, with clear force, §'I say 
it must not be like that. I have brought ycu 
here by this coffic, where reste all 1 ever loved, 
to hear my confession. Cella!” she cries, in an 
awful voice, ‘I took your lover from you-—I} 
Do you hear ¢” 

I look at her fearfully, 
what can it mean ! 

“Yes, | parted you-set you both drifting 
opposite ways! Ib was for Michael's sake!’ she 
adda, piteoudy, “I could not bear to ses him 
eating his soul out of love for you. I said to 
myself, ‘She shall bave him; she shal] marry 
my son, snd not Collin Boughton!’ ‘' Hush!” 
she says, turning to father, who is going to speak. 
‘Say nothing yet, I command you. Let me 
finish my story first. Then say, do, what you 
please ; it cannot hurt, I am so stricken already. 
I told myself {5 must be done, but how, whsn 
could it be brought about, this quarrel and 
separation bebween you and your betrothed? I 
put a fictitfons case to Leila one day. She knew 
what I em and gave me an example of what 
she would do—anewered me {a my own epirit | 
She hated you, Calle, and was giad and willing 
to do you any lujary she could! Together we 
worked out her plan. I: succeeded as completely 
as we had wished |" 

“Ob, Aunt Rachaei, what have I ever done 
that you should plot such a craei thitg against 
me!” I ery, bitterly iudignant. 

* Bah, child! I never thought of you at all. 
No,” sho auswerr, defiantiy, with gleaming eyes, 
“mullog, puilog sentiment of morality would 
{nterfere with any determination I bad made. 
I never once thought of you. Is wes for Michsel's 
sake alone, Bat, as I aay, vengeance has over- 
taken me, I ant punished io the lozs of my son. 
Nemesia knew she could strike me uo harder blow 
than that; she was right. Well, let me finlsh 
my confession, now that the fit is on me to make 
the only atonement that lies in my power. Bab 
mind, you muet not blame him, It was my 
doing, not his, I made him do what he did by 
force of will, You must cot blame bim now he 
is gone, Lam golng to tell you bow ft was you 
saw your lover that night. You see I know all 
abou? ft, know how you watched and saw him 
peur the poiion Into the bottle, lying on the 
table by your father’s bedside. You thought It 
waa surely him, did you not!’’ bending fiercely 


me, 

"Yes! I saw bim,” I sigh, sorrowfally, in 
answer ; it fs no use keeping anything bidden 
now, eo I may as well aver the truth. 

“T tell you your lover lay sleeping a drugged 
aleep all that night {n his own room, and never 
once moved from the bed. We took care of that; 
don’t you remember how heavy be was !—how 
sleep assmed to overtake him despite himsslf } 
He never slept sounder in hie life than he did 
that night, be very vertaln,” she ends, with 
almost open elation, as if the recollection of how 
easily he and I had fallen into the anare set for 
ts gave her pleasure. 

Bat I saw Colin's face, indeed, I did, father 


[3 thie inaanlty, or 





dear,” i return, shrinking to. his aide, for avnot’s 
manner frightens me as much as ber words, To 
me it eounds like the work of a fiend, not 4 
ne tl to .wish to deatroy our happiness like 
that, 

Father is listening to the confeasion fn aflence, 
buat he draws me closer to him as if {fo secre: 
sorrow sad sympathy for what I must have gone 
through In that time of which aunt ie unfolding 
the secret, and, indeed, only my own heart know: 
how very bitter 1p was to me then-« chaos of 

a . 
As I declare to my having seen Colin’s face 
aunt gives vent to a choking, gasping kind of 
laugh, which makes one’s blood run cold to hear. 
It is the noter callousness of It In this roora of 
mourning that makes it so horrible--a very 
epasm of grim hilarity, 

‘'How well it must have been done,” she 
says, ransingly, with those staring grey eyes fixed 
on my face—‘' how completely were you deceived, 
No suspicion seems to have diumed your mind 
for one moment that ib was not your lover you 
saw. I suppose, then, you will not believe me 
when I tell you that it was mot Colin Boughtou 
you eaw, bub Michael!” 

Can sunt know what she fe saying? Ib sounds 
{jcredible, Not Colin aftsr all—nob my own 
dear Colin, but poor dead, erring Michael! If it 
could be true! And yet I did, indeed, see him ao 
plafaly 

"In your lover’s clother, truly ; that was easy 
enough, fur they matched in height ; but M’chse! 
for all that,” she goes on, still In that level, 
musing tone, sa if she delighted In prolonging 
the unhappy mystery, and gloaved fa the un- 
hallowed triumph of past evil successfully accom- 
plished. 

“Stay a moment, Aunt Rachel,” I exclaim, 
sadly, “ You tell me lt was poor Michael I saw 
that night. You forget that, though the room 
was darkened and the light dim, I could not mis- 
take one face for the other. Colin’s face waa 4: 
plain to me then ss yours is sow. I wish, how I 
wish, ib had not been |” I end, earnestly. 

“ Yes, it waa cleverly done, I own ; [It might 
have deceived sharper eyes than youre of that 
night. It was Leila’s handiwork, and I pald be: 
weil for ft, I gave her fifty large 
eum for a poor woman to give ; bub I would havo 
given three or four times that sum If it had been 
nec y and within my power to give, for 
Michaei’s sake. What were a few pounds to me 
compared to hia lifelong happiness ; and now be 
lies there, pulseless, sightless, dead, and I am left 
alone,” she moana, laying her head for one 
moment agsicet the ec fiin Nd. 

The next itis erect once more, and she goes 
on, all trace of aoftness co 

" Yea, I paid her well for her work, and she 
deserved it. -I do not grudge her well-earned 
money. I would do the same again If needful, 
and never count the cost. It — . 
Everything was going on 56 well, jart as 
wished—the futare secured for him, with you as 
his wife. I should have lived to see my sou 
master of Gable Ead, head of the house, a Las- 
celles of Marling. I had served my time for 
that ; ip was coming at Inst, then Nemesis came 
and ewopt away all my labour, ib empty, 
void, of no acconnt, lost for ever. Why should I 
tell you all this? Why reveal all my hidden 
thoughts, hopes, and Isbours? Because I feel 
impelled by some unveen powsr—-I feel as if 
Michael's epirit near, and made my 
tongue speak. Hush! what fs that?” and she 
looked fearfully round the dusky room, pressing 
her hand to her head, as if In pain. 

It was nothing but the soughing of the trees 
{on the autumn wind ontslde, and abe goes on the 
next moment, ; 

'SHave patience a little longer, for I have 
nearly finished now, Atleast, I feel that I am 
doing what Michael wiches ; that alone 4 ee 
up, and gives me strength for my task. ore 
he is put away for ever you shall hear ell, I will 
a0b spare myself ; I have nothing to lose, nothing 
to gain, nothing now to live for. Let all your 
wrath fall on me, brother Lascelles; say, do 
what you will. Reap what revenge you pleaee ; 
it cannot hurt me, Lam outside the pale of al! 
feeling.” 
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“ Rachel, it fe nob for us to speak of revenge,” 
pute ia father, sternly; ‘ by your own showing 
you are a miserably guilty woman, punishe’ by 
Heaven. It fe nob for ua,to anticlpate the just- 
ae tal yemunill yon ongnes. ig hia the 
dolng evil y you er 8 
per of gullt with you—you confess 10,” 

“If you mean Leils,” she says, with a fright- 
fol gasping laugh, “she nesded very little en- 
couragement, I can assure you. She turned her 
talents to account, that was all. It was the first 
thae her hands had ever earned thelr own living; 
she said, with genulne pleasure, and told me she 
wished she could often carn fifty pounds #o easily, 
When she wrote to me last she ssld no money 
bad ever given her so much enjoyment as that 
Atty pounds, I have her handiwork locked 
anfely away from prying eyes ; I give it to Colla 
asarelic to do with as she pleases, She shall 
have it now ; {b willadd point and Interest to my 
confession ; it wiliclear up all mystery hence- 
forth, and doubt will be buried with my dead son 
to-morrow.” 

All thia time she bas been detaching a key 
from a thick steel ting in her hand. She now 
goes to an oak cw ‘fu the wall, and takes 
out a square fron box, a ® foot square, places 
i} on the table near the w, and puts the 
key In the lock. 

“Open ft, Cella,” she cries; imperatively— 
“open it, and see the gift I offer you. In fs 
yours now. It cost me fifty pounds, remember 
—Leila’s handiwork—art and ~ nature {fn one 
mould. A valuable t for a poor woman 
like myself to make, is it not? Bat I give it 
you freely as a charming souvenir. I meant to 
keep it by me to look at from time to time; but 
it would be aseless to me now; while to you It 
will be more eloquent than anything I could say, 
You will understand everything when you see 
id; ib will witness the trath of what I tell you. 
A valuable gift, truly. Open and look at {t,” 

Iturn the key, and ratee the lid, father and 
aunt etanding close, watchiog me. A linen hand- 
kerchief covers what is beneath, and hides it as 
yet from our sight. I lift the handkerchief 
away, and take outa waxen mask! It fs Colin’s 
face modelled In a fine, thin sheet of wax—a 
perfect reaemablance, 

This is what worked all my woe, parted 
lover and me. Aunt spoke truly when she said it 
would explain all, The mystery fs one no more, 
pay ey Ser psy of them. 

* That t you saw—a wax effizy of 
lover's face, Is ib not perfect—a ke gh ati” 
aunt’s voice breaks in, speaking thickly, and 
sways to and fro unateadily, her hand on 
breast, ‘‘Lella worked {t from an old pho’ 


’ 
Ulever, so clever, and 1b cost me fifty pounds, 
Pat fo away!” she aloost screams the next 
moment, and her face 
emotion, ‘* Hide it out of sight, lock it away, I 
¢eanob bear to look at {t, lying there. Tee 


sgeic, for I could nop hold the horribie thing so. 
fraught with sorrow and pain, clutches it In both 
palms, raises ib thus above her 

> with all her 


8 Seanad ane 
hen with one feartal, gasping scream, 
échose through the room Bypass 
away in the great oak beams above ia 
tog, her face puckered up in deep livid 
falls heavily across the crushed 
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words to tell me bit fs, 
from the floor ; It fs like 
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wandering in ; the 
pi Pemaice Re korea ool. 
Si see a change before : 
tible metamorphosis of cetben banatallg, ti 
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how true [tis that “ Vengeance fs raloe,* I will | reckless, and uushamed te the laet, Tuat ahe 


repay!” how jast that vengeance should be 
taken oub of our earth-born, esrth-bound, gro- 
veliing reach, and directed by a higher power 
than ours, than we pooryones, born of Mother 
Earth, can foresee, 





CHAPYER X!X 
It wos @ lo and bis lags, with a heigh-ho, and 4 
heighe-nerrino, 
That o'er the green capnficld did pass; ia the spring- 
time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When the Dirds do aing, he'g>. diny-a-ding ding, 
weet lovers love the spring.” 


So the last act in my life's play fs one of | 


tragedy. 

When I look back upon the last few months, 
and note the many chauges, the shifcdng scenes, 
the entrances, exits, calms, storms, love, sorrow, 
and sin, Lean but acknowledge that this world 
isa huge #, and we thé masquers— 
all of, us, 6 toll, moll, laugh, weep, sing, 
sigh, and fret our pany souls out on the stage of 
the world, but pour players at our best, The 

ear bas te, fb will come back no more, Ib has 
Fined ) past, and Time has begun hfe reaping 


In Sha re's As You (Like It, Rosalind 
ends her gue with“ When I shall make 
curteey, bid me farewell.” Soas I shall soon be 
bi you a begin and make my 
cua DOME: pe I wish you to think weil of me 
ere cape 

Lhave but smial! matters left to tell you of, 
while Z make my bow in public. Gable Ead 
atanda where It did, and dear old Prue atill 
concdets her baked batter soufiés, and pute 
me to bed at night. Marliog has nob moved 
an inch one way or the other, though winter 
fs gone, and beautifal spring comes smiling on 
us, 

Aunt Rachel has never recovered from her 
stroke of paralysie. Brain, mind and body have 
suffered. She Iles 4 bedridden, helpless wreck, 
in « tloy — — the side of wg Marling 

veyard, where, glimmerings of reason, 
ton see Michael's grava, That is her wish, 
the only thing she can moan her desire for. A 
nurse attends her, and father sees she has every 


comfort and needful luxury. What a 


life's end! « Poor Aunt Rachel ! 
Father wrote a letter to Leila, demanding her 
ty In the horrible plob 
succeeded so completely 
ia Colin and me, and had shown sach 
malice in ite planning. 
She wrote him back?an insolent reply, 


“Siz,— 
“Tam at a loss to understand the extra- 
communica 


what I know nothing about seems to me 
grotesque. I can only imagine that Aunt 

is raving mad, and that the lose of 

Michael by such a death, which I regret to learn 
from yon, has affected her brain. Otherwise I 
can hazard no excuse. You speak of a wax 
mask ; I have not the remotest knowledge what 
ov. mean. Celia never liked me, is, n0 
doubt, glad to get hold of anything against me 
wreak epite. You can tell her that I 
ve solled my hands by making a 
her trumpery lover. Also that I am 
be married to a man who has heap: of 
, and any more letters about any such 
I shall show him, and make him bring 
for libel. You seem to be all a set of 


Ta 


you my. You needut write any 

because I shall not trouble to answer your 

You can make what use you please of 
api Nave.” 


A little epistle, was lb nob ? If we bad 
‘ we should glean any details and further 
the weld mystery to be dis- 

I to find a 


‘ 








had made that waxen niask, ss aunt sclemnly 
declared, that i» was made for @ distinct and 
eubtle purpose, we never doubted for one 
moment, It was Impossthle to doubt, Basides, 
her very defiant hardihood confessed her guilt ; 
bat we had no remedy, no witnesses to prove 
$, and she traded on the knowledge of this 
fact. 

The mask fteelf was nothiog but a chapeless 
malsitude of fakes and splinters, sunt a helpless 
invalid, with mind almost gone, and Michael lay 
under the earth, mute a: the grave wherelo he 
rested, 

Only Lelia of that trio remained, and she kept 
her ecoref. 

That she was golag to be marrled wa heard 
afterwards to be a fact. The man was rich traly, 
he was also. seventy, and had been a pork 
butcher in Drury-lane, Leila would bea rich 
widow while still young. This was the goal of 
her longizg. Well, may she epjoy what she bas 
earned, 

Many a time and oft have! longed to ask Miss 
Hannah if she had ever heard aaything of Colin ? 
It bas been on my tongue’s end a score of times 
and never uttered. She hav never breathed his 
name once. It has been a ssuled subject between 
us ever since I broke onr betrotha!l, Aad how I 
used to rave on to her about him io that sweet 
time when our love was fresh, sweet, and un- 
clouded, Ah! I was young and foolish then. 

At last, however, I did manage to timidiy 
hazard the long-desired question ‘in our twilight, 
for I not only yearned to hear if he was well 
and—yes! and! happy, but also to learn what I 
could about Daryl, and ff the disgracs that Collin 
feared so terribly bad already fallen upon the 
nams of Boughton or not, So I very timidly 
sald, encouraged by the grey twilfght,— 

“ Do you ever hear of—of-—of Colla Boughtor, 
Miss Hammond t” 

"© Yes, dear, I do sometimes, I heard some- 
thing about him only Iast month,” she returned, 
quietly, as if answerlag an ordinary question. 

‘©Whab was it? do you mind telling mat” I 
queried, thinkiag for sure she mus: mean about 
Daryl's affair, and nerving myzelf to hear the 
worst. 

“No, my child, not in the least if you wish to 
hear {t. I heard that Colln Boughton le a very 
rich man. He has come into an immense foriun- 
by the death of hfs godfather, ‘an old bacbelor, 
who bas left him everything he posseased. 

“I am so glad, very, very glad. Poor, dear 
Colin 1" I sigh aoftly to myself, as i heard of this 
welcome news, forgetting in that moment that, 
alas! he was nothing to me now, and that my 
speech moet sound odd to Miss Hannah, 

But { was overjoyed for his sake that tha 
means had come to spare him and bis the dis. 
donour he had so dreaded. 

“Cella, my child, are you sure you did right 
fn sending your lover away !’’ she aeked rae, pre 
fently, “Do ycu never regret what may 
have been done in haste and wish to recail tt ? 
Are you sure you did wisely?” with a world of 
meaning in her kindly voice. 

* Mise Hannah, indeed I thoughtso then. [ 
wassure of it then; now I know that I did 
wrongly. Since then I have found out that I 
mlsjadged him, suspected hica of a deed which 
he never did, never dreamt of, which he denied 
to me when I accused him, and I told him he was 
speaking falsely. Bat it wae not my faulé, believe 
that I beg of you,” I ended, most earneatly, 

** My dear,” she sald, taking my hand in hers, 
“T belleve you acted as you thought rightly, bus 
ft wae a pity, a great, lasting pity.” 

Then; moved by what I cannot tell you, there 
in the gathering dusk, my hand fn hers, I 
sorrowluily revealed whole sad history, 
which © have told to you. I told it simply, 
quietly, keeping nothing back from her. WhenI 
had quite finished she spoke. 

“Ob | my child, my dear little Calla ! how you 
must have suffered | ” shesald, shakiog her sweet, 
old, blanched head in keenest sympathy. “le 
wae a terrible trial for you. I wonder you bore 
{tae bravely as you did.” 

** Yea, Ib was very bitter. The couras of my 
true-love did not run smoothly, It ts very certain. 
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COME, CELIA! COME AT ONCE, THIS MOMENT!” COLIN CRIES, 


Bat ib is over now. I am reconciled to fate, dear 
Miss Hannah. If I am only half as nice an 
old maid as you are I shall be very well content 
with myself, I assure you,” and I kiseed her. 

“ Ab! my dear, do not talk like that, My 
epring and tummer time have passed awsy from 
me for ever. Your spring may be going, gone 
even, but your summer is coming to you. May 
it be an Indian summer, fall of bile, and last 
your life, ’ 

Waen I went home, I anlocked that little secret 
drawer in my dressing-case—the first and only 
time for month:—and took out my silver aixpence. 

had never had the heart to look at it before 3 
cow I really felt inteuse pleasure In seeing Its 
dear little silver face again. It is true it wafted 
back sad memories, but they had lost their aching 
bitterness, and left but a tender melancholy, 
which is almost akin to pleasure. 

Miea Hannah spoke truly when she eald my 
spring had gone. Am I not twenty? Twenty 
whole years, leaving my teens behind me! But 
I would fain think with ber.that my summer was 
coming—a summer of joy and happiness, You 
see, Love fiew in at my window. I dida’t ask 
him, but he came ; and he made his home for a 
iittle time ia my heart. So, when he flew away 
he left a desolate void, which has never filled, 
Where Love has -once been Ia sacred to his 
memory alone, Ab least, it is so with me. 

It must be nearly a month after our talk, and 
the easing of my heavy burden in Miss Hannah’s 
sympathising ears, when one early afternoon she 
verde over » little note to me, running thus— 


My dear little Ceita,—* me to the Rectory 
this afternoon, I have something to show you, A 
preseat from me, with my love; I think you'll 
like it; be sare and come.—-Your loving 

"Miss Hannan.” 


So half-an-hour later finds me wending my way 
along the shady Merling lanee. 

I find Mise Hannah looking ont for me at the 
Reebvory-garden gate, 





* That's right, my child, I wae sure you would 
come, I've been waiting here for you. We 
won’t go indoors and talk, it’s such a lovely after- 
noon, i've had a ofce seat put up In the garden- 
orchard where the swing is, and I want you to tell 
me what you think of it, That isn’t my present 
I spoke of ; I'll fetch that out directly, if you'll 

t {nm the orchard. 1'i) come to you there, and 
bring my gift with me.” 

She trots away from me towards the house, and 
I, as a matter of course, saunter to the old walnut 
tree, where the swing hangs that slways reminds 
me of Colin. I sit in ihe swing, my feet touching 
the ground, and swing myself to-2nd-fro thought- 
fally while I walt for Mies Hannah and the 
present she is going to give me, ' 

The west wicd sways the walnut bovgbs, 
making them rustle together as if they sang a 
whispering chorus, Spring is on the march, 
summer is coming once more, the very alr sivgs 
ft. 

Yes ! and my heart crfles {b beating!y, throb- 
bingly, with fierce exultapion ; for, with a start, 
making my meditations fy away, I turn and see 
Colin. My dear love, Colin } 

* Blue Eyes f” he begins softly, stretching out 
his hands to mine : “Shall we be friends #” 

Sarely my face says yes! for I feel bis arme 
round me close, but my Ifps are dumb—if they 
could speak they would cry ‘“ summer has come,’ 
Ob | the bliss of it to bave him near once mors 
to know that in the future we shall always be 
together ; no more parting now. I cry, laugh, 
sob all in one breath. Presently Miss Hannah’s 
voice steals pleasantly on our ears, 

" You like my present, I see, Cella!” she says, 
smiling, her dear eyes brimfal of glad tearfulness. 

* Your present?” I echo, rather bewilderedly, 
glancing round, for trath to tell I had clean for- 
gotten about any presen‘ until this moment, 

“Yes | this big man present, I thought It euch 
a pity you two should not be happy for want of 
a litele help ;.s0 I wrote to Colin, and [ told blo. 
you had changed your mind about being an old 
mai?. I didn’t tell him exactly in those words,’ 
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APPBALINGLY, 


ebe explains, careful to make me understand that 
my lover knows all the sad history, “ but I made 
it clear that he might ccme down and see if you 
would be frlends with bim, and here he Ie.” 
What can Ido more than kiss her my thanks ! 
Words could not express a tithe of the deep 
gratitude I feel for her goodness. Colin, too, 
takes her wrinkled band {fn his and raises {t to his 
lipe—a young man’s homage to 2 beautiful old 


*eThen ehe leaves us. 

‘Blue Eyes!” eays my lover, as we stand 
heart to heartonce more, have you got that 
sixpence still }” 

*' Brown Eyes, I have,” is my answer. 

So now I make my curtsey ; bid me farewell, 

[THE END.) 
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THROUGH persistent experimenting, a process 
has been discovered by which glass can be 
hardened to the consistency of steel, and Its first 
practical applfcation is to be given to the manu- 
facture of skate: 

A New Epimon or Tue ‘ Pickwick Papers.” 
—This immortal work has now been fesued by 
Mesurs. T, Nelson & Sons, Paternoster-row, E.C.. 
as the first volume of thelr “New Century 
Library,” and claims attention for ite compact 
nese, legibflity and cheapness. Nothing, so far, 
can compete with this Edition in these part!- 
cualars. It is printed tu beautifal, large, clear 
type, and on "* Royal” India paper, thue making 
It possible for 800 te 900 pages to be compressed 
into half an inch {in thickness, while the pages 
measure 4} by 64 inches. The volumes can be 
carried in the pocket ; and to those collecting 4 
Mbrary, and to whom the question of space fs au 
important one, these volumes will be eagerly 
welcomed, The volumes can be had In three 
styles of binding. The cleth binding, with gilt 





top and back, at 2s, net is s very attractive form. 
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“BUT I COULDN'T WEAR SUCH A THING,” SAID THE MAJOR, “IT LOOKS LIKE A WEDDING FAVOUR.” 


YOUNG AND SO FAIR.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Tus Earl of Windsor was a young man of three 
or four-and-twenty, with no aim in life but to 
enjoy It to the utmost extent cf his capacity. 
About the medium height, he was exceedingly 
well made, a fact of which he was conscious, and 
rarely lost an opportunity of displaying his small 
feet and delicate hands to the best advantage, 
His features were neither remarkably good, nor 
exceselvely bad, and his expression verging on 
the insipid. Hils fair hair was cub as short as if 
he had been an inmate of Newgate; his mous- 
tache was tiny, but elaborately curled at the tips. 

In the country he affected a loud style of dress, 
and sometimes appeared In suits of so large a 
plaid, that 1b looked as if he had misapprop:iated 
the horse clothes destined for his own stables, 
He chose his friends from amongst the fastest 
men about town, and delighted in being slapped 
on the back and called ‘a knowing chapple.’ 

His mother loved him, as mothers will, even 
when thelr progeny prove to be the rankest weeds 
in the en e; but she grieved over him, 
as mothers too often have to grieve when the 
most sacred traditions of their race are forgotten 
or de: prea the mocking lips that can some- 
times stop with their kisses, No see him safely 
married to some high-princlpled gicl was the 
object of her life; but the most arletocratic girls 
{o the neighbourhood of the Court did aot come 
up to her elevated standard, and she was s‘ill 
on the look-out for her ideal, when Sibel Fitz- 
gerald took her heart by storm. 

Would she do for Windsor! She had asked her- 
self that question before the girl had been half- 
n-hour in the room—a baronet’s daughter, a face 
like a Ciytle, » figure that no god or goddess 
would have had the heart to tu:n into a eun- 
flower, She might do—tn default of any other. 





At cae ate, the match would be passable, and 

the bride not likely to try her mother-in-!aw’s 

— by the hoydendish freaks of some well- 
wo nai beau tier. 

Meanwhile Sibel Fitzgerald, utterly unconscious 
of the idea that had taken root in the Countess’s 
brain, went on her way quietly, growing to love 

be had been 


Lord Wentworth as if her own 
father, and to feel as if the Chestnuts had always 
been her home, 


Major Lushington had upbraided her;for her 
In his last letter, and declared that he 
should be obliged to run down to Berkshire 
before long if he did not Lear from her. She 
wrote the next day, and suggested that, under the 
clroumatances, 1) would be better nob to keep up 
& correspondence, but she was obliged to give a 
message from Lord Wentworth to the effect that 
he would be glad to see him whenever he liked to 
come, Since then she had lived In dread; bub 
as one cold week passed by after another and 
did not bring him, she began to think that 
perhaps, after all, he was not very azxious to 
see her, 

Hugh passed a fow days ab Coombe Lodge, on 
his way from Christchurch, and it seemed as if 
Easter Sanday were to be as quiet as Passion 
Week. It was the Saturday after Good I'ciday. 
Lord Wentworth had beer busy with accounte, 
and Sibel bad helped him whenever she corid, 
sitting on a low stool at his feet, with a pencil 
and a sheet of paper in her hand, and an expres- 
a of ponderous gravity on her pretty young 


Saddenly the Viscount looked up, and met her 
eyes with some embarrassment. 

“T have been very f ” he sald, slowly, 
as a slight pink like « boyish blush stole into his 
cheeks, ‘J quite forgot to ask. you if you were 
in want of auy 1” 

“Ob, no!” s crimson flash flooding her up- 
turned face. ‘I ought to feel quite rich with a 
whole hundred all to myself!” 

He smiled. Only a hundred pounds seemed a 
beggerly sam to one who had been accustomed 





to @ yearly revenue of half thab number of 
thousands, 

“ Still, for all I know, you may have been put 
to some expense In coming here, and I don’t 
suppose you have that magnificent sum in your 
pocket,” 

‘* No, but the General forestalled one quarter’s 
allowance, so that I might get everything! wanted, 
and I roust be as economical as I can till he sends 
the next.” 

* Would not it bea better plan to leb me be 
your banker for the present?” with « kindly 
& 

“Ob, dear no! I have everything that Je 
necessary, and it will teach me nob to be ex- 
travagant,” 

“Sell, I bave always heard that an enter 
talament, such as this dance at the Court, 
meant new dresses for the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood.” 

*€ 16 won’t for me!” with a little nod. 

‘* Bat why not?” 

'* Because I shall make an old one do,” 

''Do me the kindness to write to your dress- 
maker at once, and order whatever you like,” 
very earnestly. 

‘*'Tast would bes tremendous order,” opening 
her eyes with an amused twinkle, “ which would 
swallow up my whole yearly income.”’ 

** Not if {> were my affair,” in a low voice. 

“Lord Wentworth!” droppiog her pencil 
and paper, sud looking up at him in shocked 
surprise, 

“ Why not!” he said, very gently. “ Do you 
grudge me the pleasure 1” 

**No,” bending down to hide her blushing 
cheeks ; ‘‘ but it grleves me beyond sverything 
to think what an expense I am to you already !”’ 
remembering that her uncle had been mean 
enough to dock her smal! pittance of fifty pounds 
a-year, 

sf An expenze! I don’t understand !” looking 
quite bewildered, 

“ You give me a home and everything !"” 

‘*Oh! board and lodging, to put iy In the 
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proper lodging-house style. Yes, I know, but I 
did not expect you to be the one to remind me 
of. my shabbiness, It was very cunning of mo, I 
allow, to take advantage of that lttle unpleasant- 
nees at Coombe Lodge, to get the most charming 
compinion In the world, who fe to wait 
on me hand and foo}, and all for nothiag !” 

‘*Is it nothing for a poor lonely girl to have a 
home like this} You forget what you saved me 
from when you took me {n’!” the tears starting 
to her eyes. 

“You forget what you saved me from when 


you came here to be my biessing and comfort,”’- 


in a tone that showed he was deeply moved. 
“Caild, I shall never be quits with you, bat I 
must do what Ican, D.»aeI ask you, or I shall 
have to get Landon t» write the letter, and you 
might end by having » taflor-made ball-dress, I 
mean {t,” he added, gravely. 

Under his eye a letter was written to certain 
Madame Voisin, ordering a cream coloured even- 
iog dress, the material to be left to the dreas- 
maker's taste, 

* Shatit up and address 1b,” sald. Lord Went- 
worth, with a smile, as she eat, lost In thought, 
biting the end of her pen with her small white 
tee 


tb, 

" Bat I have said nothing about the price, and 
ehe may run It up to anything.” 

“ What did your last cost? Can you possibly 
cemeraber }” 

“Yoa, very well, because [t upsets my uncle’s 
temper fora week. It was six guineas.” 

* Then name twelve as the margin,” rising from 
is seat. wh 
“Oh! nos that fs a great deal too much {” 

« care, or you will upset my temper for 
@ month!” 

"I don’t balleve anything could |” 

**No; because we old people are hypocritical, 
and learn to hide our tempers as young people 
try to hide their personal defects; but they are 
there, nevertheless, and when once roused out of 
their torpor are very diffisalt to lull to rest. So 
take care |” 

** Bat I ought not to les you spend so much 
on me,” 

“Da me the honour to consider yourself as 
my hobby, and then every extravagance wili find 
an excuse. Bryant, my steward, hae come down 
for a talk, eo I muat leave you for a time to your 
own meditations.” With a slight bend of his 
snow-white head he left the room, and Sibel, 
having put her letter on the hal! table, returned 
to her stool by the fire. 

It was very disappointing, Hugh not having 
come, after all his fine speeches about brotherly 
devotion. 

Rose's pretty face was evidently keeping him 
at Coombe Lodge. It was very natural, only he 
ought never to have taken the trouble to men- 
tion that he preferred tawny-coloured brown 
serfs = not want him to make 

ove to her, but she did want some 

about the place again, even it reypediren. 
were only boy, with an inveterate hablé of 
open flirtation. 

She sometimes wondered if his own dark eyes 
were a frand, with their wonderful depth of ex- 
pressiop, or were thera secret depthe In his 
character which he hid with jealous reserve 
under an appearance of boyish frankness ? 

He was riddle that she could not solve ; bub 
he was ao pleasant ai he was, simply on the sur- 
face, that it seemed uonecessary to try to see 
farther behind the screen. There was a chivalry 
in his nature patent to all who knew him, and 
ehe could have gone to him for help if she had 
been in trouble with the greatest confidence, 
knowing that he would be most willing to serve 
her, if only because she was a woman and help- 
Jessi Doar Hagh, he would make Httle Rose 
the best of husbands, and herself the most 
charming of friends, 

There was a ring at the front door, probably 
only the Rav. Theodore Shaw come to talk over 
parish afsira with Lord Wentworth. Manser 
would chow him Into the study, which.was quite 
a diferent room to the brary, or Into the draw- 
fog-room. Not here, where discretion would 
tell him that the rector would not be wanted, 


his discretion, for {t was the library door that he 
threw open as he annownced in sonorous tenes, 
not Mr, Shaw, but “Msjor Lushisgton and Ms 
Macdonald!” 


ny 


OHAPTER XVII 
"THEN LET US 


‘Ar last i” said Major Lashington, selzing 
the small band which Sibel Fitzgerald extended 
to him, and looking much Incifued to go @ Tittle 
farther. ’ x 

“'T£ yon will allow mo I should like to say 
how d’ye do m ;’ said Hagh, coolly. 

“Oh! ah! I beg your pardon!” wishing the 
young fellow as far off as the Antipodes, as 
Macdonald won a far sweeter smile than had 

given to himeeif, 


itp 
FLIRT, 


h! dear; yes. It ts a friendship beyond 
my counting powers ;” not choosing to mention 
that's year was ite farthest Nmlt—a dn 
which the gaps when he had not seen her. 


mueh longer than the intervals in which ‘he had, 


* We are jast like brother and alster.”’ 

“ | don’t know that I shall approve of that,” 
anid the Major, doubtfully, ; 

“* Tt will have nothing to do with yan” sald 
Sibel, with a provoking emile, ‘‘ You were not 
incladed in the reletionship |! ” ds 

“‘E nearcely want to be,” he sald, drily. ; “ 
prefer my own position.” ’ es 

“How is my uncle}" asked Hagh, with In- 


ome Wonderfully well, ay looking forward fm- 


mensely to seeing you 

“Don’t keep the old gentleman waiting,” «ald 
Major Lushington, with « smile, as he dropped 
down into a seat by Sibel’: side, ‘' we shouli be 
80 sorry to detain you.” 

“You can’b go to him yet,” sali Sibsi, 
quickly, “he fa talking ‘business’ with Mr. 

ant,” 

"IT am perfectly content to wait,” subsldlug 
on to a stool at her feet, having taken fn the 
altuation at a glance. 

As the obnoxious boy would not go away, the 

man determined to disregard him, and 
dev his conversation entirely to the girl 
who sat beside him, looking especially pretty ae 
the firelight played on her golden-brown hatr. 
It ‘was absurd to think he had not yet dared 
a ong her, although she was evg2ged to be his 

e. 

“Why did you not write to me!” he said, 
softly, letting his bold eyes rest on her beaut: 
in a manner that made Hugh feel inclined to kfc 


him. 
‘*T auswered your letter.” 


\ Yea, because I told you that I should come” 


if you didn’b.” 

*€ And yet I sent you the Invitation which 
has t you! How fs dear old Colonel 
Hay. Mrs, Hay ?” 

"'Toe Mrs. came in rather lamely. I don’t 
imagine she is among your most fervent admirere ; 
you filrted too much with ber husband.” 

“TI was very fond of hia, if you call that 
flirting.” 

‘*T don’t,” said Hugh, promptly ; “ you never 
will flirts with me, and I know [» is because you 


are too fond of me.” 
‘Fond of youf I like your impudence! ” 
» which wanted a 


sald Lushingten, with a 
genuine ring. 

'SOf course she Is!” and taking the small 
white hand, which was with a screen 
eoter Ses he raised it in his foreign fashion to 

ps. 

Sibel, why do you stand it?” his eyes 
flashing. 

‘ She says it doesn’s matter, for, after all, I 
am only a boy!” ssid Hugh, roguishly. 

“ A very impertinent one! '’ with a smile that 
forgave everything. “You never told me how 
the Hays were?” r her.eyes for an instant 
to the Major’s clouded countenance, 

‘* No, [don’t suppose you want all the Wool- 
wich gossip. There's nothing the matter with 
them that I know of. Mrs. Colonel bores you 


‘*I suppore you bare, 
known Miss Fitzgerald for a long while?" ..*. 


gods into such brown stadies that he has worrled 
all the hair off the top of hie head |” 

* He bever was given to brown studies be. 

"No, but he was fool enough to tnvest al! his 
savings in a robber thing that gave ten per cent. 
interest, and then ‘never wes so surprised in his 
life’ when the whole thiag burst up as if a can 
of dynamite had been under is.” 

" Poor fellow! Acd ls he rainved?” with sto. 
cere compassion. 

‘Not a bit of {t—-only jast enough to how! 
about, whieh. Mra, Colonel enjoys, By-the-byo, 
they want to know when you are coming to stay 
wlth them 1” , 

Sibel started. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Lord Wentworth can’s 
spare me,” 

*'No, that I am sure he can’,” said Hagh, 
with deticion; “the whole household would 
come to grief.”’ , 

“[ should Uke to know what Lord Went. 
worth did before you came} He was alone 
pretty often, during Dadiley’s long absences ; 
and the Chase, a far bigger place than this, went 
on all right.” 

*\Towase always there in the hollday time,” 
patia Hag. 

“Which means that you were always there 
when you were not elsewhere,” said the Major, 
with a alight sneer, 

” Watgpelly. I could not be {a two paces at 
once, bub I expect I left part of anyself ab The 
Cosstnute last time I went to | church,” 
— back, with bis arms.clasped round his 

ness. 

** Which part, pray #” 

“ How can you sak ? My heart was the only 
thing I conld leave fn Sibel’s keeping—bralu: 
she has fn plenty.”’ 

“ You certalnly have none to spare!" with 
low sweet laugh; “ but how did you manags 
atthe Lodge. Did you get poor little Rose to 
lend you her kind little heart Instead of your 
own?” 

He shook his head knowingly. 
secrete are never to be told,” 

“3o people always say when they have none 
to betray, There are some who never —A0 
don’t tell,” 

‘ Not your Hue, Lushington ?” looking up 
at him, speculatively, “I should think fa your 
life you had more to-tell than most people {”’ 

‘* Then I hope, for the sakes of those Who have 
trusted him, he will al hold his tongue,” 
aald Sibel, quickly, remem how her ows 
ms misdeeds had been rathlessly. bruited 
abr 


" Teast me, and you shall see,” 

* His lordship would be much obliged if Mr. 
Macdonald would step into the study,” eaid 
Mancer’s voice at the door. 

Haogh, with as Isughing look at Sibel, rose 
ee ““Lushington, won’b you come 
too ” 


“Thanks, I don’t lke to be de trop aba first 
meeting,” with etrong emphasia on the personal 
prohoun. 

"You woulda’t be,” sald Haugh, coolly, as if 
the observation had had no For fas t for 
him. “I have no confidences to give, no list of 
debts to confess, I have never. done anpthiog 
gia wicked as yet, Suppose I am reserving 
it all for a grand coup later on!” 

‘Tell your uncle.that tea will be ready di- 
rectly,” sald Sibel, as he shut the door. 

“ Bother the tea | * exclaimed the Major, az he 
drew a deep breath of relief. ‘I thought we 
were never going to be alone. To think that I 
have never seen you sinc that night when I 
eg Romeo, and tumbled into the General's 

t » 


© Women’s 


* Oh, tell me how you got out of the room! I 

wanted to know so much.” 
"Oa my bands and knees, of as B00T 
as you put out the lamp, I had to make a halt 
ler the table, whilst you were trying to hum- 
bug the old fellow, and nearly bit me to ent 
keep from laughing. You did !y 








eth A ell ttt ante rm 


ickram as Directly back was turned 
I bolted towards the door. Oateide}I though? | 


The butler, however, did not seem to bs using * more than ever about her cub fn India, and Hay 
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heard someone coming up tho stalrs, and made 
dash for the first rcom I came to, not being 
auzions to be taken for s burglar. You must 
have heard xoe fall head foremost into the 
General's batb, for I never had such a cropper fn 
jife. The water went ell over the place, and 
[am sure I must have splashed the ceiling, Phil 
mercifally came.to help me, and got me iuto the 
gtablee, but never was & made under 
such chilling circumstances, and I had rheuma- 
tm in my knees for six weeks afterwards, Not 
romantic, but exasperating.” 
“J had no idea that I cost you so much,” with 
pretended compunction. 
“J fancy you were rather cheap at the price,” 
with a tender smile, ‘Sibel, you haven't 


“No, not changed,” in a low voice, 

You love me as mauch as ever?” 

{J never sald I did.” 

"But your eyes sald it for you. You munb 
give me & kiss, darling,” leaning over her fondly. 

She shrank away from him in anfeigned dis- 
may. ‘ No—It ls not right—T can’t.” 

“Not right, that Is too absurd, There would 
be no harm in ft, anyhow, but under our circum- 
atences it fs quite necessary,” 

"I don’t think so,” drawing back as far as she 
could, “How can you say there would be no 
harm in it, anyhow ?” trping to divert his atten- 
tion from her own cheek. 

“Because there never could be harm {n ench 
ashort-lived thing as a kiss. It is gone ss soon 
as given,” 

‘Then I don’t agree with you.” 

“Nol” with a light langh, “ Of conrse, the 
remembrance of 1b may last fcr ever.” 

"J was not thinking of that,” blushing resent- 
fally ; “only there . & great sg harm fa 
promiscuous ones, and you must be very—very 
fast to say there fan’t.” 

ray would you like me better {f I were 
alow?” 

“Slower—perhaps I might.” , 

“ Bat not quite as slow as the Gsueral, for 
fostance, who talks to a woman in she very same 
way as if she were no nicer than a man?” 

“Not like the General, certainly.” 

“I thought you couldn't, Shall I go the same 
pace as Wentworth ?” 

"It you ike 1” trying to speak with alry 
anconcern, ¢ 

"Bat do you suppose he never tried to steal 
one, except from an aunt or a cousin?’’ 

A wave of crimson, to his great surprise, In- 
undated the small face, close under his eyes. The 
vague suspicion which had once shot 
through his mind aevimed a definite shape, aud 
as she faltered ont: “How can tell?” he sald, 
with eudden sternness. “Perhaps you know 
better than anyone else!” 

“Major Lushington!” taking coursge from 
the knowedge that he could not know, ‘If you 
ever ask mé such a thing again-—" 

“But I won't, if you will give them to me for 
the future,” telling himesif that fh was.an im- 
possibility. Dadley was too proper, and the 


gitl too proud, 

“1 think,” her bead and speaking 
very low, “as it {a all so Indefinitte——” i 
eon is ge me abort a 
Lesternness returning to expression, ‘* As 
000 as you come of age I shall certainly claim 
you, If not before. And leb me tell you, Sibel, 
that ifthe whole thing Is not a mockery, I am 
rather more than a bit of rope, by the help of 
which you could help yourself out of ao awkward 
scraps, and throw It away directly the fass was 
over. I acked you to marry me because I loved 
you; but I should have felt equally bound to do 
so by my honour, If I had not cared for you a 
pra After this, do I deserve to be treated 

y ” 

“Nol” holding ont her hand, 

“ You are the only woman on earth for whor J 
I would have resigned my (ndependence,” clasping 


her hand elose, 


whoneinee {b1” raising her head 


“Never! and so long as I live I never shall. 
Bat, dearest,” his voice softening, “I cannot be a 


aby surname, or keep me at arm's length, I 
cannot stand it.” 

“1 forget what your name is,” looking up with 
an alr of bewilderment. “Is ip Godfrey ?’ 

"No, Harold, You might have remembered ib,” 
deeply painsd, ‘‘ You've been Sibel to me from 
the first night I ever saw you, Pray do you 
think of me always ss Major Lushington!” 
with a sarcastic amile, 

“ Always!” with quiet gravity. 

“Then no wonder you seem afraid of me, 
Remember to-night when you go to bed, that 
Harold loves you ; that 15 i Harcid whom you 
will meet at breakfast in the morning ; and that 
{tis Harold, not Msjor Lushington, to whom you 
have given your itttle heart, Child, I wish I 
couid make you Jove me as I loveyon,” throwiag 
his arm around her, and klesing her paseionately. 

Sasehook from head to foot, and when she 
had released herself from his arms, and the 
blushes had gone, her cheeke were deadly pole; 

“Talk tome as you did at Wodtwich,” she 
said, pantingly. ‘' You used to amuse me then,” 

‘Ah! then I was only fileting. Now it fz the 
real thing.” 

“Then tes as filrt, I Mked that much 
better.” 


-“ All right!’ with en amused smile, ‘J 
shall fes! quite at home in the art. The dowa- 
gers will ahake their heads at you, and pick 
your character to plecer.” 

“Never mind, no one knows anything 
about me here, aud-none of them need guess 
that we are engaged,” flattering herself that 
she would be the better able to escape his atten- 
tlons, if he seemed to have no more right to 
offer them than anyone elae, 

“You forget that 1 was published In every 
society paper,” rejoicing over the fact in his 
secret eou!, 

a but who had the erhallest interest In 
me ” 

“My name {fs pretty well known sboub 
town.” 

* Yours may be, bat not mine.” 

** Perhaps not ; but all the fellows will think 
they have a right to make love to you,’ he 
objacted, ax he remembered that boy Macdonald. 

“You might trust me to keep them at a 
distances,” drawing herself up. 

ay Yes, in the sams way as you did Mac- 


suppose you are jealous of him? If you are, I 
will relleve your mind, because for years he has 
been devoted to Rose Forrester.” 

“Just the very reason why he should now be 
devoted to you,” drily, 

“Te that your Idea of man’s constancy t”’ 

“No It’s my confidence in your attractions.” 

* Is this the beginnirg of our fl'rtation / ” 

“Tf you like to call itso, You willalways find 


me A 

“Ab! here’s the tea,” with a sigh of pleasure, 
as she heard the jingle of the cups, as the tray 
was carried through the hall. “I thought they 
had — forgotten it.” 

“*T devoutly wish they had,” muttered the 
Major, who was enj vying his téte a tte. - 


OHAPTER XVIII. 
“YOR THE KING OF THE MASHERS.” 


“Srpec, jast give me a hint as to what you 
wish me to do, and [’ll promise to act up to ft,” 
said Hugh confidentially, afew days later, when 
he had pureued Sibel to her own private sitilng- 
room, to which she had fied in order to write to 


** Do you know you have no business to come 
here without leave?” looking up at bim with 
demure reproval, 

“ T€ you weren't s magnet, I shouldn’t be 
obliged to follow you,” establishing bimaecif In a 
comfortabis attitude on the sofa. 

‘A meguet does not want to abtract all the 
rubbish in the nelghbourhood.” 

“No, bat-there must be some sort of sympathy 
between the magnet and the other thing, or else 





lover only in mame You must not call ue by 


there would be no attraction.” 


Hugh and I are great friends. I don’t | 





** J don’t see that,” picking the feather of her 
pen to pieces, 

** Don’t you t Sorry I’m not clever, or I could 
explain {t at once; but you kuow what 1 meag, 
and you don’t want to be convinced.” 

"TI know what you want, and that fe a clgar- 
ette, but Iam nob going to let you smoke it 
here,” with a merry smile, 

“ Bg Jove 1 I thought you would, and filled my 
case on purpose, You see in the library [i fs 
forbidden.” 

* There fe the amoking-room.”’ 

“ Yas, bat you are up here.” 

* And I am nothiog withou' a cigaretts | I am 
afraid your friendship is all emoke,’’ with a miz- 
chievous glance. 

© Prove it, and you shall see, I shan’d go {n 
for protestations,” putting his cigar-case fn his 
pocket. ‘‘ When are you going to give me leave 
to kick Lushiogton out of the house? I will do 
it to-day, if you will leb me." 

“You forgat that he’s the bigrest of the two.” 

Never mind, I shall soon catch him ap. I 
expect I am the strongest of the two already.” 

“ Why don't you like him ?”’ 

“Lots of reasone, He's awfully amusing 
plenty of pinck, free enough with his money 
bat-——” 

“Bat,” she repeated, although she knew that 
she had better have held her tongue. 

* Bat,” eltting ap, and looking her straight ia 
the fsce, although a daria flush reso to his own, 
* ha’s not the sort of man I should like a sister c! 
mioe to marry.”’ 

“How fortunate that you haven’t a sister to 
fall in love with him,” trying to speak lightly. 

"TI thought I had,” moodily, 

Now, look here, Hugh,” ber eyea grave and 
almost stern, “ [ cannot listen to a word against 
him, and if you want to abuss him, you must go 
elsewhere,” 

The boy, thoroughly taken aback, gob up, 
made a low bow, and walked quietly out of the 
room, 

She would hava liked to stop him, but common 
senze told her thai she had better not. The 
latter to Gay was resumed with great diligence ; 
but long before she had time to finish It there 
waa another knock at the door, and Major Lusb- 
ington, without waiting to kaow if he were wel- 
coms, came into the room, 

* Are you busy | "’ he asked, apologetically. 

* Very |” biting the tip of her pen in evident 
annoyance. 

“T only came to bring you a few flowers from 
Covent-garden,” putting a stall wooden box on 
the table, 

Her tace lighted up. 

“« How good of you, Have you got a knife to 
ent the string?” 

He took a penknife out of his pocket, severed 
the cord, and wrenched the lid open, Inside 
there was a lovely bunch of roses and lilles-of- 
the-valley, which she saluted with a cry of de- 
light. 

“They are jaat what I was longing for |’ 

** You never sald a word about iti" 

* OF course nob, as {f I should.” 

“Why not! Nobthfag I should lke better.” 

**T am not going to degenerate Intoa daughter 
of the horseleech,” 

A danghter of Eve wil! do as well, They ars 
not half good endugh for you,” inspecting the 
anow-whita blossoms with » critical eye, 

‘*They are iit for a queen, Iam so very 
grateful,” looking up at him with shining eyes, 

'* And here's something else which you ought 
to have had before,” drawing a tiny morocco case 
out of his pocket. 

As her eyes fell upon ft hor heart sank, and all 
the brightuess went out of her face. He took 
out a haif-hoop ring of lovely pearls, aud possess. 
ing himeelf of her hand, put it on the third finger 
jast above one of smal! diamonds, which had‘once 
belonged to her mother. 

Now I feal that you are really mine,” slipping 
his arm round the slender waist, ‘‘ Have you 
nothing to say to me?” 

A weight eeemed to oppress her chest, but she 
said, with an effort,— 

“Tt fs lovely,” 
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“ You can't forget me, with that staring you in 

the face all day long.” 

“ Tp is t00 good to wear every day.” 

** Nonsenee, as if anything could be too good 
for you. Won't you say thank you, Harold?” 

« d Iwill. Taoank you again and again. 
The pearls are exquleite.” 

He stooped and touched her cheek, telling him- 
self that she was his own, and he might do as he 
liked, but the next moment she moved further 
trom him, and he waa sorry that he had frightened 
her away. 

“You will give me the first dancs to-night 1” 
he sald, preeently ; as be watched her folding up 
the silver paper and wadding in which the bouquet 
had been wrapped up. 

“If you are there fn time. You know I am 
golog this afternoon }" 

“ Yee, what a nulsance! I wish the old lady 
had asked me as well,” 

** No doubt she would if her daughters weren’t 
married 1” with a smile ab his handsome face, 
which she bad admired so much only a little 
while ago, before 1b became after a fashion her 
own property. 

* Bat her son {isn’t confound him!” 

“What a comfort! Perhaps he will take a 
fancy to me.” 

** Of course he will directly he catches sight 
of you.” 

“This Is exciting! How kind of Lady 
Windsor to ask me to go early |” 

“No doubt she did {t on purpose. Every 
paseable girl In the neighbourhood fs trotted ont 
for his inspection, !n hopes that one day he may 
throw the handkerchief.” 

‘If he does, I really shall have to pick {it up.” 

‘You certaloly cau't,” with a frown, though 
he kuew she was in joke, 

" Bat I ehould like to be a couniess.” 

. “So you may be, some day, without attaching 
yourself to the ‘ klog of the mashers,’” 
“Where, when, aud how?” looking up at his 

grave face fo surprise, 

‘* My uncle has but one son, and he hae never 
had more than one foot out of the grave as yet,” 

“ And who fs your uncle?” 

“The Ear! of Wyndham.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me? I thought you 
were nobody fn particular,” she said, with more 
naivelé than politeness. 

He smiled, 

** Would you have liked me any better if I 
had been somebody In general?” 

“Nota bit. It would not have altered you,” 

'§ And are you content wi’h me as lam?” 

She scanned him calmly i:om head to foob, as 
if the question alluded to nothing but his per 
sonal appearance. 

’ “Yes, pretty well, You are not bad to look 
eb, and you have the air of a gentleman.” 

“Thanke, You are moat flasteriog. Give me 
a rose for my button- bole,” 

"Take which you like,” holding the bouquet 
towards him, 

** No, you ehall give {b me.” 

With great deliberation she chose one of the 
biggest which formed the outer circle, and after 
carefully detaching {t, handed it to him with a 
mischievous smile, 

‘Nop that; it’s as big as a saucepan lid,” he 
exclaimed in dismay. 

‘“That, and no other; you asked me to 
choose,” 

“ But why such a-monstrous one?” 

“You've nothing to gramvle at. It’s one of 
the best.” 

‘Bat I couldn’t wear such a thing. It looks 
like a wedding favour,” regarding the beautiful 
blossom with intense disgust. 

“ You will get the favour without the martyr- 
dom of the wedding. Good-bye for the present. 
I must go and put these in water,’ nodding to 
him over her shoulder, as she hurried out of the 
roon, 

“ But you can’t expect ms to wear it!” he 
shouted down the passage. 

**J shall be deeply offended Jf you don’t,” she 
called out fn eilvery tones, 

‘T shall look for all the world like a Christy 
minstre:.”” muttered the Major, savagely. “And 
how that odjous boy will laugh !” 





‘That odious boy,” dfissppeared from sight 
for the rest of the day. Major Lushlogton was 
thankfu! to be rid of him, but Sibel felt uneasy, 
wondering if her own alight reproof had mor- 
tally offended him. Pall had often told her that 
Hugh had “a devil of a temper,” but she had 
never ssen the alightest sign of it before, and had 
felt convinced that her cousin exaggerated 
grosely. She missed him at luncheon, and kept 
expecting him to drop in before it was over ; but 
he had not appeared by the time she went up- 
stairs to put her hat on. Being loth to leave 
him In fll-will, she stole Into his room and laid 
one or two llfes-of-the-valley on his dressing- 
table ae a peace-offering, The loveliest of dresses 
had come from Madame Volsin’s. Mre. Upper- 
ton, the housekeeper, and Wilton, the head 
housemald, who acted as maid to Miss Fi:z- 
gerald, had glven-it their meed of admiration, 
and the rest of the housebold had been smuggled 
in to x ede ee as they were to be deprived of 
the pleasure of seeing thelr young mistress 
afrayed io her splendours. 

Wilton was to accompany her to the Court, ab 
Lord Wentworth’s — By an intuitive 
sympathy or wonderful tact, he was sure to sug- 
gest the one thing which Sibel had not liked to 
mention, but thoug’t rather necessary to her 


ie 
ajor ut her into the carriage. 
Don’t forget the iret dance !” 

“I will remember {t for the ‘king of the 
mashers,” she answered with a mischievous 
smile, her spirits rising with the natural exhbila- 
ration of youth at the prospect of some pleasan- 


diselpation, 
(7 be continued.) 








CUPID’S CAPTIVES. 


—:0:— 
(Cominued from page 79.) 


Seelng there was no escape Sister Mary at 
last yielded, and reluctantly drew off her veil, 

An exclamation of admiration burst from the 
Squire. A girl, young, with a face of bewitching 
beauty, stood revealed, not a startling nor a 
common beauty elther, but with calm, brown, 
velvety eyes, soft as a» fawn’s, that looked dift- 
ferent when hair in luxariance fell round and 
matched them. 

Taough evidently quite young, barely twenty, 
the peace and serenity of her countenance were 
marvellous. Sister Mery’s features were more 
like one of heavenly mould, Her mouth in ite 
sweetness was perfect, ‘ 

‘© You told me you were not pretty!” blas- 
tered the Squire; “ you said your voice was your 
only charm.” 

“T am sure I thought fb was so,” declared 
the girl—'‘ only one person ever told me that 
I was pretty, and he—well he was a partial 
judge.” 

‘*Taen you have a sweetheart, my dear! 
You do not intend to go on nursing all your 
life 3 ” 

*T mean to give up nursing after I leave you,” 
she anewered, in some confusion. 

* I suppose i) would be no use au 0] 1 man like 
me making you an offer? There are advantages 
in it. If you would be my wife.” . 

“Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed, in distress. 
“Oh! please don’t think of me that way.” 

Well, will you have one of my sous?” In- 
terrogated the Squire, generously. ‘' There ara 
only two—there is only one that is worth hav- 
ing, only one decent son left, If Lsyland cares 
to repay the saviour of his father’s life, and he 
could not get a prettler wife, he may have 
you.” 

“ Bat—bai—-—” began Sister Mary. 

"Ob, you won’t have him? You decline him 
before he has made you an offer! You are very 
independent, young lady!” laughed Squire 
North, 

“Tam not a young lady, sir. My parentage is 
humble.” 

“If you are not a gentlewoman—l’ll—TI’ll ead 














my head,” said the Squire, in desperation for 


words, 4 
certain, and you quite falfil all the requirements 
Sister Macy'e grew brig 
ary’s serene eyes at with 
excitement. Her lips parted. 

* You really mean it?” she interrogated, 

'* Mean that you area lady? Of course I do,” 

A happy smile shone on her lips, 

‘ And you mean that you—that you wil]? 

"It ls unusual with you to be urbed, my 
dear,” observed Squire North comp! tly," bat 
I suppose ft is the natural consequence of aa 
offer like mine.” 

He had spoken al! along half jokiogly, In 4 
bantering tone that was habitual to him when in 
® good humour; but when he saw the girl's 
agitation over it, an idea entered bia head 
serfoualy of making her his wife, 

She was young, with an original and bevitch. 
ing serenity of her speech and actions 
were those of a . She would be an ac- 
quisition to Nest True, he would rather 
have preferred her for a daughter if he could 
have had it so; failing that, however, he saw no 
reason why she should not be his wife, Other 
old men besides he had taken anto themselves 
young wives and been happy, why not hei Hye 
was getting lonely by himself at Nest Bank. Yee, 
he would seriously try and get her. 

Come here, my dear,”’ he sald genially. “! 
have a su to make. I should like to 
repay you for your bravery in coming to nurse 
= ee everyone elee fled, I am very grate- 
a. I—’ 

Sister Mary’s flashed cheeks and sparkling eyes 
were raised to the Squire’s expectantly. 

""T think you deserve a substantial recognition, 
and I will make ft in this way. It is no small 
honour to be mistress of Nest Bank. Will you 
be my wife and reign over ib?” 

There was no mistaking his earnestnesr. Sister 
Mary’s face had fallen, however, A blank look 
replaced her former expectancy. 

“"No—no—no,” she excialmed In distres: 
**Oh, please do not think of euch a thing—I 


” 


PE Bi 

What farther she might have sald was iater- 
rapted by Ley’s entrance, He looked from father 
to nurse, interrogatively. Neither spoke, and « 
minute later the girl fled from the room, Ley- 
land followed her jast to say— 

“Have a nice walk on the lawn; it will do 
you good, [I will stay with my father until your 
return.” 

He spoke alond, so that the Squire might bear 
as well, for nothing irritated the old man like 
whispering did, Sister Mary replied in the same 
andible voice, “Thank you,” and pureued ber 
way. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Squrre Norra regarded Leyland’s entrance as 
& most mal apropos tnterruption ; but instead of 
resenting it by bluetering, as was his usual habit, 
he—perhaps as 3 result of his illness—observed 
only a sulky ellence, Leyland’s efforts to draw 
him out were for a time not crowned with 
success, Abt last he hit on the right tack. 

" You will soon be yourself again now, father,” 
he sald, “and then you will need a change.” 

"Who says so?” demanded Mr, North, 
abruptly. Leyland was rather teken aback by 
the tenor of the questior. It was a fact so ap- 
parent to everybody. 

“Oh, r do! D-:, Rainford doea—Slsta 


Mary—— 

‘* Has she—has Sister Mary sald so 1” 

© Not in s> many words, perhaps, but of course 
she is aware that after an Illness such ag you 
have gone through change of alr and change of 
scene are desirable,” 
a Umph 1” 

‘' I suppose Sister Mary will—will-———” 

‘* Whatever are you stammering and stutter- 
ing abouts!” qaerled the Squire testlly. 
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“Leave! what the dence should she leave 

Te wheeled his chalr roaod and faced hia son 
sutly. 

on balleve it is uscal for a—a nurse to re- 

linguish ber patient when he fe convalescent.” 

“Bat, you belfeve, Indeed! Are you anxious 
to get rid of her #” 

“No, father, only Sleter Mary can have no 
excuse for loager remaining.” 

Has she another case to go to $” 

“Jo fa not that, but——” 

“| wish, Leyland, you woulémiad your own 
busicese,"’ broke ia Mr. North, iutemperately. 
‘‘Narees go out on hire, I am willing to psy 
Sister Mary for her services, I like her—her 
soclety Is sgreeable—moreover———" 

“Bat, father,” futerrupted Leyland, In con- 
fasion, *‘ suppose Sister Mary hasa home. Sup- 

she 's wanted there; per—haps money is 
not 8 sufficient attraction to keep her closely 
confined prisoner to an {nyalid’s room.” 

“She Is nob confined to au fovalid’s room. 
Besides, what difference can it make to her 
whether she is In mine or someone else's? She 
has her living to make. It Is jast possible that 
she may make it more easily here than she will 


eleewhere, 
" Taat fs not Mkely,” declared Leyland, folding 


his arms, 

“You wish to got rid of her. You have got 
tired _—— her engaged in making my hours 
fiy q “toy 

“You wrong me, father,” 

“You want to send her about her business, 
and leave me desolate.” 

Leyland looked up quickly in amazement. 

He seemed trying to read his father’s coan- 
tenance, 

“Bab you will be baffled. Ido not care for 
any of your sneaking objections. You are all too 
proud—the whole lot of you. I admire sensible 
_ but this bombastical—ridiculous—ab- 


‘Whatever are you talklag about!" {nter- 
rupted Leyland. 

"Ob, we don’t understand now ; we are blind, 
Ib scits us; but I'll open your eyes. I have 
taken a fancy to this Sister Mary, I cannot say 
I love her, because I suppose love at my age is a 
myth, perhaps; bat I like her. She fs agreeable 
to the eye, pleasing to the ear, and a very 
desirable companion, I know you and your 
brothers won’ like it, of course not, but she has 
saved my life, and I mean to leb her have the 
benefit of it., She shall slave no longer nursing 
this person and that. She’s too bonny, so I'll 
marry her and bring her here. As for you lads, 
it you don’t like ft, you may do the other thing, 
and go your own way. I'll marry her ff she will 
“ioe him fall 

rew self up to his height. 
He was tall ordinarily, he looked taller then, 
Hie father mistook the action. 

“ Ab, you can bevery fineand mighty,”’ he sald ; 
"bat Iam master. You shall be made te be 
civil to my wife.” 

A stale shone on Leyland's face. 

“Tam the last one to avy making,” he 


said. “And now, father, if you will Hsten, I 


will tell you a short tale.” 

“What has thap gob to do with Sister 
Mary?” 

"A t dea’. Wait and hear.” 

“Bofore you begin, tell me this, Do you 
think I can induce that nurse of mine to be 
mistress of Nest Bank? Most people in her 
position, you would think, would jamp at ft, but 
she--dear, what's that ?” 

‘ae Squire’s room windows were both open, 
They looked on to the side of the house just at 

corner, 

A loud scream sounded distinctly in the atr ; 
tt was § Mary's voice, Leyland recognised 
nae off Ike a shot, Tae Squire yelled 
out,— 

“Run, ran |” 

Leyland needed no urging. He flew as if for 
a Bat when he got outside he saw no 

e, 


ath, Ruth !” he called, hurriedly, running 
rotod the corner, 


a“ 





“Rath!” reiterated the Squire, who caughs 
the name, ‘* Who the dickens fs Rath?’ 

"Rath, Rath!” shouted Leyland, standing 
and looking about in perplexity as to which 
direction he should take. 

“ Leyland, where are you?” answered Sister 
Mary’s voice. ‘Iam fn the Lovers’ Walk.” 

**Is Sister Mary called Rath?” cogitated the 
Squire. “ That sounds strange. Leyland and she 
speaking to each other, too, in thatfriendly way. I 
thought he seemed in a hurry to get rid of her. 
I muet have besn mistaken. Yes, evidently he 
calls her Kuth, Well, I never!” 

Tae last few words were extorted from the 
Squire in the heat of paselon. 

** For all cool-faced pieces of Impertinence,” 
said Mr. North, fuming, “commend me to my 
son’s, There’s Leyland takes that girl into bis 
arme—ashe files there as if for protection, and he 
only too readily receives ber. She raised her face 
—Icould not have belleved {tif I hed not seen ft— 
end he deliberately kissed it. Sie ts agitated, 
upset, I suppose, She must be by the way she 
is taking hie hand aud leading him to the Lovere’ 
Walk. I daresay she isa schemer, like half the 
women going, and she gave that scream on pur- 

Bat I should not have thonght {t of her— 
i should not, indeed, nor of Leyland. I dareray 
he {s another Stanley, O41, what is the world 
coming to? Sister Mary as mercenary as the 
rest. Heigho! I wish I had gone on being de- 
celved by her, for I liked the girl.’ 

Poor Sister Mary had not done anything to 
forfelt the Squire's goo? will, though appearances 
were certainly rather against her. 

When she first started out she made for the 
shelter tha? was always known at Nest’s Bank as 
the Lovers’ Walk —a sheltered avenue formed by 
a walk on the right band, and by overhanging 
trees on the left, It was a favourite spot with 
nearly all the Norths, and very retired. 

Sister Mary liked It on that account. Ib was, 
moreover, within hearing of the house, though 
that thonght had vever struck the girl, for as 
far aseolitude went, 1) might, under ordinary 
eircumst:nces, have been in # desert, 

Once down the pathway and back and Sister 
Mary removed her head-gear, tossing ft off with 
a light-hearteiness, and sending {t on to a branch 
some height up, as {f she bad done with ft for 
over, 


A quick walk then, leaving is behfod her, and 
she forgotall about it. She had no fear of avy- 
one disturbing her there, simply because there 
was no one save the gardener or the house ser- 
vants to disturb her, and it was high!y improbable 
that they should go that way. Bat as she turned 
to go back, Sister Mary observed that her cowl 
was gone, Thewind must have blown it away, 
yet there seemed acarcely a breath. She peeped 
on to the lawn ; it was not there, She stepped 
back to the Lovers’ Walk, but could not see iv! 
Where had it gone ?” 

She began to be uneasy, fur she did not care to 
venture into anyone's sight without {t. The next 
Instantshe was more unessy etill—she was spell- 
bound, frightened ! It could not be fancy. No, 
she was sure there were two dark eyes looking at 
her from behind the shrubs, 

Still, she would not give way. It might only 
be a gardener, or—her thoughts were stopped by 
a crackling among the bushes—the person was 
movicg. : 

Sister Mary hastened her steps. Drops of per- 
spiration rau down her face, and by the time she 
reached the entrance to the Lovers’ Walk there 
was a bali gentleman standing before her. She 
was too agitated to notice him much. The only 

she gave towards him struck her as being 

iar, What she was wondering was, “ Could 

it have been that man whose eyes had glared at 
her so through the shrubs ?”’ 

She attempted to pass by. 

"Not eo fast, young lady,” he exclaimed, "I 
want to have a word or two with you.” 

Sleter Mary’s heart beat, bat she only sald,— 

“ Any one who wishes to speak to me, can do 
so by com to the house—Nest Bank—and 
asking for me, 

“ Pretty creatare |” was the reply. ‘‘I have 
some property of yours ; give mea kiss, and you 





ehall have it, Insver expsered tofiad beauty 
hidden in this place,” 

" You are ineultiog, ’ she said, drawing herself 
ap. ‘ Allow me to pass,” 

He only gave her an sdmiring glance. It 
angered her. She darted back ; he wasas quick, 
and got before her. 

** Pretty angel!” he said ; "' don’t be cffended, 
Here is this disfiguring nan’s cow), or whatever 
you call it, and I——" 

She gave a scream then, for hfs arm: was round 
her walst, his breath hot on her cheek, 

"That unladylike shout,” he declared, “ will 
rouse the house ; but they’ll never mind, becanuss 
you are only an hireling. Nv one will coms.” 

And he coolly kissed her several times. 

Silever Mary was almost too Incignant for word?. 

“T don’t know who you are,” she sald, with 
fntense quiet scorn, “ and I don’t care; but this 
I can tell you, you cannot insult me with 
{mpunity. I am tae wife of one of the sons of the 
house, and not merely a hireling, ae yon 
suggest.” 

She was arranging her displaced headgear all 
the time she spoke, # 

*'Now, I wonld thank you to let me pass,” 
she sald. 

“A word. Don’t mention this meeting when 
you getin. Leyland, I see, hes married to some 
purpr%se. Tell himso. As for that dol Eric, I 
suppose his wooing bas not yet really begun. I 
apologizs if I « fended you.” He added the last 
hastily, for Leyland was calliog wildly, 

Sister Mary’s only answer waz to shcud back, 
and then to run to meet Leyland, 

“ What has fiightened you ?”’ he {nterrogated, 
a3 she fell almost fainting into his arme. 

‘‘A rude, horrid man, lookiog like a gentleman, 
has ted in hissing ms,” she answered. 
"*Oh, hurry, Ley ! Come, love, and reprove him ! 
I shall never dare go down that walk again.” 

There was no ons to be seen when Leyland got 
there, It seemed: hard to believe that anyone 
could have escaped so quickly, and without 
leaving » trace. He was not in the shrubs, nob 
at the far end of the walk. In fact, he was not 
tn sight anywhere. 

* Are"you sure you were not mistaken !”’ asked 


ey. 

** As ff I could be nearly frightened to death by 
nothing!” she replied, ‘' It was a gentlemanly- 
looking man, rather shabbily clothed, and your 
style, Ley. Why, he might have been you only 
for an affected way he had of spéaking ; and he 
called you by your name. He said something 
about Erle too, ‘As for that doit,’ he sald, ‘I 
suppose his wooing has not yet really began,’” 

* Why, {tb would ba—it niust have been Stanley. 
I should liked to have aeen him, poor fellow! 
He is In low water, I fear. But if eo, he'll come 
back, and we had better go and ezplain to father, 
He bas been left an unceneclonably long time 
alone for an invalid.” 

“Oh! Ley,” exclaimed Sister Mary with 
eudden recollection, “ what if he saw you kiss me? 
His room faced our way, and-—— ’ 

* Ab | well, itis time now to tell everythiog 
and cast ourselves on bis mercy. He would ses 
us. Idon’t know but what it is ail for the best, 
My father likes you very much, We have pros- 

beyond our expectations ia one respect ; 
yed, in another, I do nob eee that we are any 
better than we were.” 

Leyland was alluding then to his father’s desire 
to gain Sister Mary for himeelf. 

* Oh, bub we area very great deal better | '’ dis- 
sented she briskly. ‘ Youshould have heard him 
praise me before you entered the room ; and he 
said I was quite a lady!” 

" That is not everything,” ssid L:y, gloomily. 

“Oh! Ley.” she exclaimed reproachfally, 
‘that was all you cared for when we firat started 
on the undertaking. It looked such a gigantic 
business then, and now I think it is nearly all 
sebtled,”’ 

“ You have behaved bsautifally throughout the 
whole time. There is the greatest credit due to 

ov,” he said warmly. “ My father owes you a 
rge debt, and whether we succeed or fall, we shall 
have to be content to take thing: as they come 
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“We eball,” she acquiseced, her tone as serene 
as ever, 

** As long as you are satisfied, I shall be, Ley.” 

Leyland felt very far from satisfied. He was 
msguanimous enough, however, to confess that if 
she was unsuccosfal in her salssfon, it was not for 
lack of perseverance and courage, however, 

“We must speak out openly to my father,” he 
said, as they neared the Squire’s room. ‘ No 
more secrecy, and no longer now apy mc:re 
deception.” 

Yet it was somewhat singular that the words 
that kept echoing in his brain, as he entered h's 
father’s presence, had notbing to do with the 
object near his heart, They had reference to 
his eldest brother. 

“What could he mean?” commented Ley ; 
"* Aa for that dolt—(Stanley always despised 
Erle) —his wooing basa not yet really begur.’ That 
wasit, I must confess it fs Greek to me. The heir’s 
wooing. I conclude, was finished when he won 
bis wife. Bat Stanley was awlays deep, his words 
ever contained much that required studying. 
We shall find there was a lot of meaning In hie 
remark, * that Eric’s wooing has not’ yet really 
begun ;’ that fe, taking it for granted that ib was 
Stanley who uttered them. I wish I had seen 
him ; but, of course, if it was Stanley, he will 
200n show up egafn, 


(7o be concluded in our next.) 








WILFUL, BUT LOVING. 


-_i0— 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Fxom that night forward Lady Elfoger Law 
had but Httle of Lord St. Clare’s time or atten- 
tion, Alan hardly entered the Duke’s house. 
tila whole belog seemed absorbed In ons idea—a 
furfous pursuits of Beatrice D'Arcy. 

He frequented every place where he was likely 
tosee her. He never an Oo night when 
she was advertised to sing. He became her 
shadow, and society spoke openly of him as one 
of her victims. 

In trath, she had many. The little lonely 
wanderer who had been homeless so few months 
ago—who had been reckoned as plain and un- 
attractive—was now a beautifal, brilliant woman, 

She never flirted, ahe never sought to win 
men’s hearts, she gained them almost uncon- 
scloualy, to her own regret, for she had suffered 
tco much from love herself to care to win that of 
others, since she was powerlees to return It. 

She wss the fashion. Wherever she went she 
won golden opinions. Artists raved about the 
beauty of her eyes ; poets dedicated their verses 
to her; dresemakers gave her name to their 
latest fashions. And she went throngh {¢ all 
with a simple dignity. 

Utterly free from triamph or exaltation ehe 
accepted the public homage aa indifferently as she 
would have braved its szorn. 

What did ft matter to her that she was the 
derling of the London world !—that even the 
heart she had once coveted seamed touched by her 
beauty ? 

She had learned now, from one she could nob 
doubt, that that heart was false and shbaltow. 
That if Lord St. Clare could have found the lHttis 
village maid he had knownat Vale he would have 
won ber love for the amusement of an hour—and 
left her, 

"Oh, my darling!” the girl used to moan 
soraetimes to herself when she wae safe in the 
shelter of her owe room, and no ear could hear 
her lamentation ; “oh, my darling! why have 

ou falien to something so unworthy of yourself? 
i could better have borne to see you Blanche 
Delaval’s husband—to feel thatintense love for her 
had prompted your cruelty to me—than to have 
to see you as you are! And I mush meet you 
almost dally—must hear your voice speak com- 
plimente—and be calm. I am on the stago— 
& public character. I cannob reeent flattery even 
from the Lady Elinger’s fature husband, Ob! 
the weariness, the bitter misery of ft all |” 


- 





Bub no one guessed the sorrow at her heart, 
In public she was the beautiful, majestic actress, 
She hid her woman’s heart and ite bitter dis- 
appointment. Dora Cilfford’s trials were con- 
~ re beneath the success of Mademolzelie 

cy. 

And day by day she met him—the man sha 
had once thought perfect. Day by day she 
Metened to compliments from his false, faithless 
lips ; and she felt, as she beard them, she would 
rather have given her own life than that he 
should have sunk so low. 

One thing she avoided carefully—all attempte 
at a lélc-2-téte. She could not help it that Alan 
was always in his box ab the opera—that his eyes 
never left her face, She could not help it that 
when she sang at private parties he was ever ab 
her slde; but ehe managed, by some wondrous 
skil), that he never spoke a word to her unheard 
by others sloce that first meetiog we have 
chronicled. Those who openly discussed the 
admirers of the lovely prima donna never forgot 
to remark that she avolded Lord Ss Clare 
steadily that, when forced Into conversation 
with him, ahe treated him with scornful pride, 

Bat his | apr pe came ab last—the time he 
had longed for and counted on, It was a garden 
party at the manager's, Almosd three months 
bad passed since her ¢v ut night. Summer had 
come, ib was the time for outdoor amusemevts ; 
and so one lovely warm afternoon Beatrice 
D'Arcy and her uncle found themselves among 
the guests at Mr. Gordon's villa at Richmond, 

Mre. Gordon, a pretty, simple-minded woman, 
had an unbounded admiration for the beautifol 
singer. She and Beatrice had both declined lawn- 
tennis, and were strolling up and dgwn discusa- 
fog Indifferent triflee, A ifttle, fair-haired child, 
the manager’s youngest, clung to Mademolselle 
D'Arcy’s hand—all children loved her. They 
were at some distance from the game, walking in 
the pleasant shrubbery, when a servant came up 
and claimed his mistress’s attention. 

Now, Mrs. Gordon was a moseb domestic 
woman, She had been used to small mean, and 
when large ones came ehe never fell Into the 
habit of leaving her housekeeping to others. The 
present question evidently had something to do 
with the matter of refreshments. She turned to 
her guest quickly, 

“ Will you les Flossy take you back to watch 
the game, mademolselle? I am afraid I must go 
indoors for a moment.” 

With the {Instinctive good-breeding which 
never forsook her, the girl accepted the apology, 
and Mre. Gordon hurried ¢ ff. 

Mies D'Arcy and Flossy stood for a moment 
watching her quick departure, Then they, too, 
were about to retrace their steps when there 
appeared at their alde the man of all others 
Bestrics most wished to avoid—Lord Sp. Clare! 

He mast have been watching his opportunity, 
and came to join her the moment he saw Mrs, 
Gordon return alone. He greeted her with ont- 
stretched hand, which she would not :.¢, Instead, 
she made him a low bow, and would have passed 
> > yg that he placed himself dellberately in her 


pa 

* Do you think Iam made of wood or stone 
not to fsel your insults?” he cried, fiercely. 
*' Mademolselle D'Arcy, from the moment my 
sister introduced you to me you have treated me 
with systematic scorn !” 

She played nervously with her sunshade, She 
looked at the child, whose hand still clasped 
— as though to remind him they were not 

ne, 

He tock the hint quickly. He had been to 
Richmond several times, and Flossy and he were 
sworn fciends. 

" Flossy |” he aaid, to the little maid, ‘' I have 
no flower In my coat, Don’t you thiak yon could 
find me one |” 

The child was delighted. 

“ But there are none hero!” she said, regret- 
fully.. “Ishall have to go a long, long way. 
wil you walt for me?” 


“Yon promise }” 
[i Yer. ti 


“T will promise you, Fiosey,” sald Beatrice, in 
& tone of suppressed passion, for she was intensely 


a? 
———e 


argry at his speech ; “and I keep my word, you 
know. It is only five tlemen who br 
theirs | ” of mh = 
The little thing sped away. The two, who 
Were at such ubter cross-purposes—who loved 
each other so dearly, aad yet were drifting 20 fe 
apart—were left alone, Beatrice bad nerved 
herself for the interview. She felt as ff {t must 
come as well then as Jater, 

She stood calm and dignified at his side, He 
little guessed the world of passion reging at her 
heart—~as little as that.she had once prepired a 
dress to wear at the ceremony w shoaid 
make her his wife, or thad their lips had ever met 
in a betrothal kise. 

He had cared little for the caress then ; had 
just touched her face carelessly with his lips as 5 
roatter of duty. What would he not have given 
for the pilvilege now 1 

“Well!” 

“Tam wating for my answer, ‘What i: the 
reason of your conduct towards me! " 

** And what if I have is none ?"’ 

That I do not believe |” he answered, sternly, 
"No woman would behave to any man as you 
have to me without some motive !” 

“* How have J behaved ?” : 

“You beet know. You have treated meas the 
dirt benesth your feet. How have I « fended 
you! Because I mistook you for someone i knew 
—because I ventured to claim your acquaictance | 
Surely I did you no wrong '” 

“No!” she admitted, reluctantly. “It was 
not that.” 

“What then? I will never believe you are #0 
narrow-minded as to to take umbrage at the ide: 
that the world holds another face which has 4 
faint reflection of your beauty |” 

You only do me justice,” 

“ What, have I done? 

Bat she did not answer him; they were very 
near an explanation now—so near that a few 
words on either elde would have rolled away the 
mist that divided them--but neither spoke thore 
words ; they stood still, motfonlees—his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, hers bent on him with an ex- 
pression of passfonate adoration. 

"Is it that you have guessed my presump- 
tion?” he asked, In a hoarse whieper, ‘ Ie tb 
that some instinct told you what you were to me, 
and did you adopt this means of teliing me !t was 
all in vain ¢” 

‘© T guessed nothing |” 

"Then I will speak, however much you msy 
spurn me, however much you may despise me, 
I worship you; from the moment I saw your 
face upon the stage I loved you—in spite of cold- 
ness, of rebuffs euch as I think man never knew 
before. I love you stil, not less than then, bat 
a thousand times more! ” 

She laughed bitterly, 

“Fortunately, I never belleve idle speech«s, 
Lord St. Clare ; fortunately for myself, I know 
the worth of such protestations,” 

** Mademoiselle D'Arcy 1 ”~ 

She turned on him with cruel scorn, 

*T am quite aware that In my positfon I 
ought to feel flattered and grateful for the passing 
interest of a powerful nobleman; but I do 
neither. If a woman loves s man she deserves 
all he can give her ; if she does mot, she deserves 
contemp) for listening to him! But on your 
account I am spared all gratitude—all regrot. 
Why, everyone knows thas Lord St. Clore 
changes his divinity with the seasons, I know 
a little of your private history, my lord. I 
have no desire to add to the number of your 
conquests |” 

“ Hear me!” cried Alan hoarsely. 

"Nay, hear me! Because a foolish, ambitious 
woman jilted you, what right had you to destroy 
a youn ai peace? One did I say—I mean 
two! ‘ ve heard the whole story of your des- 
tined bride—I have heard the villege romance 
which ended so auddenly. No, my 1 don’t 
talk of love and devotion. Marry the Dake’s 
daughter, who is walting to accept you, and 
leave us others, who are nod born in the purple 
—who are children of the people—to guard our 
poor hearts against you es we may!’ 





The burst of passionate had almos' 
exhaueted her ; ahe leant against a cheet- 
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pat tree for support, Long after this scene 
lived in his memory—-the background of. fresh 
green leaves framing her fair figure and lovely 
fyce—he thought of her so oftem, and never 
without 4 pangs 

He did not attempt his defence, He stood as 
one spe!!bound tli, io the distance, they saw the 
little child returning ; then by a desperate effort 
be fonnd bia voice, 

“You have judged me very cruelly, As 
Heaven stands above us, have told you the 
slaple unvarnished truth |"’ 

“{ do mot care for a truth that has been 
told to s0 many others—tell ib to the Lady 


E : 

“ttl dot” hesseid sternly, “if I wreck her 
Iife and/mine it will be your doing, How can I 
marry snother woman when [ know that while 
{live » word a smile from you would draw me to 
mr ner 1” nid the girl, coldly, ‘lt 

“ Respect me !” girl, coldly, you 
cannot respect yourself. Iam not likely to seek 
to attract anyone—you least of all /”’ 

The little girl had reached the corner of the 
sbrobbery ; she came running up te them a 
mionte later, her hands fall of acentlesa cream- 
tinted roses, 

Alan shuddered as he took them from her. 
He had seen those flowers so often in Ttaly, and 
knew the eupersiftion respecting them, These 
amall ecentlees roses are never used by the 
Italians for decorations or presents—they are 
kept sacredly for one golemn purpose, that of 
adorning the bodies of the dead. Fora moment 
he regarded the child's offering as a prophecy of 
early death elther for himself or Miss D'Arcy, 
but in a moment his common-sense chased away 
the fancy. 

Fiossy stood on tiptoe, and, with pretty 
childish grace, placed s rose in his button hole, 
then she turned to Beatrice and cifered her the 
The girl took them ; she could not have 
the child. Then she stooped and kissed 
innocont face. When she ralsed her 
saw that Lord St, Clare had dis- 


to seem as usual all that 
lo was harder tio e Mra, 


i 


the fair, 
eyes she 
0 was 


seee 
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'e and its burden felt the beapitiel ptaseren 
at last she laid her head upon her pillow. 
came to dinner the next day ; he 
Sandays at Rose Bank, 
he had told Beatrice of his die- 


ne 


He saw the creature he idolised wearing a 
her heart under a secret sorrow, The friend be 
loved, saddened by a heavy disappointmént—one 
word from him and both these two would have been 
restored to happiness, But Herbert was only 
human. He could nob bear to cpeak that word, 
ance it was the death-blow to his own hopes. 

He proposed a walk fo the park after dinner, 
and Beatrice sssented—anything was better than 
staying at home and brooding over her own sad 
thoughts ; so together the two, who played such 
an all-powerful part in sach other's life, went to 
the great resort of fashionable London on 
Sunday afternoon, and seated themselves to watch 
the constant passing and repaselng stream of 
promenaders, 

* Would you rather walk?” be asked her. 

“No, I am so tired 1” 

So they eat still, and he taiked to her of the 
brilliant crowd who passed before them ; pointing 
out many a notable of the day to her, and giving 
her, by his own cid comeneal, that etrange feel- 

of ease and provection she always experienced 
in his presence, 

Many an acquaintance stopped to 4 to 
them; many who admired the beau: prima 
donna envied Herbert bis position, They 
need nop have done so, No heart in all that 
throng was heavier than his, He never forgot 





his treachery. The recollection of it was eating 
like wormwood into his soul ! 

They had beén there some tims, Beatrice was 
talking of retua home, when a lady and 
gentleman ad tow them, and tock a 
seat so near that thelr conversation could be over- 
heard. Avcruel, cold pain filled the wanderer’s 
soul, True, she had told Alan to tell his story 
to Lady E:inger Law, but sha had not thought 
she would be a wituees of their courtship, 

The Dake’s daughter wae dressed superbly. 
The lace on her sunshade alone must havo cost 
pounds. She looked what she was—coldly, 
superbly perfect |—s handsome ornament with 
which to adorn one’s house ! 

Oar hercine, on the contrary, wore a simple 
French gown of a pale cream ground, with 
bunches of delicate flowers printed on Ib; a shady 
hat, with a wreath of forget-me-nots. 
Her whole toflet cost less than Lady Elinger’s 
sunshade, The two were a striking contrast. 
Tt was nature and art. 

The air wafted to them the echo of my lady's 
hard metallic voice as she u ded the Earl for 
his scanty visits and defection, 

"Do you know what they say of you?” she 
asked him, trying to look acute, and falling 
slgnally iu the effort, 

a“ 7 


“That you are going to be married |” 

“Well,” he rejoined, with a helf-weary air, 
“* they t say things less true!" 

Then it is correct?” 

“Iam the last of my line, and the Denes are 
an old race. Boe ts the most devoted of sisters, 
bat I can’s quarter myself on her for ever. 
Sooner or later I must go to my own home, and 
caer eerrar a Sere by myself. I hate soll- 

" One part of the report Is true, then } Doubt- 
leas the second is! People esy that you are 
going to forget every tradition of your race, and 
etoop to a marriage with a public singer |” 

" They are vory kind |” 

“Taey say that girl at the Prince’s Opera, 
with her tragedy alrs and graces, fa to be Coun- 
tess of St. Clare |” 

"Did you believe, them?” asked Alan, 


“Tdonotknow!"” She felt herself on deli- 
cate ground, and could hardly tell how to answer 
him. “Men as high-bred as yoa have been 
caught before by a pretty face, and those 
women on the stage have so many tricks and 

The listener could bear {t no longer. She 
turned to Mr. Cecil with a little gasping cry. 

“Take meaway! Oh, Bertie, take me away. 
I cannot bear ft!” 

She did not know she had used his name— 
that {t had been wrung from her ip her agony ; 
she did not know that his face was as white as 
her own, and full of a deep-set anger! She was 
conscious of nothing but a desire to escape. 

Herbert rose as she-spoke, but one glance at 
a him the trial had been too much for 


Another moment and he was holding his 
@arling’s senseless form in his arms, while a 


‘fashionable crowd gathered round to wonder 


what had caused the beautiful opera-sloger to 
faint away ! 


ee ee 


OHAPTER XViL 


As we have eald, a.crowd gathered round the 
beautiful prima donus, Herbert iad hard work 
to make hia way through [t, supporting his fair 
burden. His one object, bis one alm, was to bear 
his darling away before the Earl of St, Clare be- 
came aware of what had taken place. He managed 
ekilfally. 

Among the group of sympathizers he recog- 
nised Mrs, Fane, To her he spoke a few whie- 
pered words, and her answer was warm @ 


prompt. 

" Certainly | the carriage fs here. { will teke 
her home at once,” 

It was Lord St, Clare's carrlage, the brougham 
which might have been her own ; but Herbert 
was unconscious of this, He accepted Mrs, ane’s 





lodness gratefully, and Jo lees than five minutes 
the beantifal, lonely wanderer was being driven 
ney home, the Hon, Beatrice Fane at ber 
ide. 

The alr which faaned her temples, the gentile 
motion of the carriage, and the tender chafing of 
her hands by her companion had their effect, In 
a little tims Mademolselie D'Arcy opened her 


eyes, 

“Did I faint? Ib was very stopid of ms!" 

Beatrice Fane smiled, 

“You are better now, so we wili not scold 
you. Mr, Cecil has hurried on to explain your 
i)iness to your uncle and aunt, and [ am taking 
you home,” 

“ It is very good of you!" 

Mrs. Fane emiled kindly. 

“TI have derived so. much pleasure from your 
talente, it would be hard, indeed, if I could not 
show you a little courtesy fn resurn |” 

* Bat I am one cf ‘ those women on the stage,’ 
you know, and ‘ they have all sorts of tricks and 
arte he 


**} think I undorstand now what made you 
faint. You heard someone epeaking cruelly of 
yourself, Mademoiselle, the prejadice of narrow- 
mainded people should not hurt you! All those 
who have talent to appreciate art, and diecern- 
ment enough to recognise the purity and slm- 
pliclty of your life, wiil nequit you of any artifice, 
and see in you only a besutifal woman of 
genius |” 

‘It was foolish of me to mind!” confeased the 
young singer; “bunt she eald ib so cruelly, so 
scornfully | She was eitting on the next bench 
tome. I think she knew I was there !” 

“ Who said it, Mademolselle D'Arcy!” 

“Lady E:inger Law,” 

“Ohi” 

She understood it all. She koew the Lady 
Elfoger wished to be Countess of Ss. Clare, Ib 
had been whispered to her that her brother ad- 
mired the trembling girl beside her. Beatrice 
Fane had made a love-match herself, and been 
profoundly happy. She thought Alan’s life 
would be more joyous with this talented young 
creature for his wife than if he spent It téte d-icte 
with Lady Elfoger ; but she had too much tact 
sven to mention the Earl’s name. 

“ You know everyone! ” she eaid, at length. 
“Why, I find Mr. Cecil fe an old friend of 
yours. We used to look on him as our exclusive 
property.” 

*‘ He bas been very kind to me.” 

Two suspicious red spots burned on the white 
cheeks, and Mrs. Fane, in common pity, had to 
drop the subject of the young author. 

She found him waiting at Rose Bank to see 
them arrive, She herself did not leave the 
carriage, 

She parted from the young prima donna with 
real r t. 

* She will marry Herbert; anyone could see ft 
by the way her face changed when he was men- 
tioned, Weil, he will have a lovely wife; but 
good and true as he fe, I think he Is a little bit too 
= and sober for a beautiful young creature like 
that {” 

And, meanwhile, Mr. and Mre. DArcy, in no 
little auxlety, were Mastering to thelr niece's 
declaration that she was quits well; [t was only 
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At last they were prevailed on to leave her 
alone to rest on the sofs, and an hour or so later, 
belleving her assurances that she only wanted 
rest and gulet, the kind-hearted pair went out 
for their usual Sunday evening walk, Herbert 
Cecil starting with thera, 

“He might have wished me good-bye!” 
thought the gir!, resentfally, as she saw him walk 
down the atep. ‘‘ He fa the only person in the 
world who kaows my secret. He might give me 
a little sympathy i” 

Bat she bad misjadged him. 

He had only accompanied his hosts to the 
end of the road, and watched them out of sight. 

Then he returned, slowly and thoughtfally, 
to Rose Bank. The servant admitted him at 


once. 

She did nob even trouble herself to announce 
one who was such a very frequent visitor ; so 
Herbert turned the handle of the drawing-room 
door, and went in unexpected into the presence 
of bla divinity. 

She was lying on the sofa, and her face had 
lost ite smile ; her blue eyes had tears on their 
long lashes ; her expression was that of a sorrow- 
fal, disappointed child. 

Herbert went up to her eagerly. 

** Beatrice |” 

She opened her eyes and fixed them on’ his 
face. 

“I thought you were gone |” 

" Without seeing you!” 

* Yes.” 

He drew a chair up to the sofa and sab down, 

“Do you remember s day—nearly a year ago 
— Beatrice, at Colville-road, when we sat alone 
sogether, even as we do now!” 

Bi Yee,” 

“Ttold you then that I loved you—that my 
one wish wae to marry you |” 

“ And I trueted you with the eecret of my life 
-—of why, for me, there never could be a quastion 
of love or marriage.’ 

“ And you think so now?” 

“TY think that no life can hold two loves,” she 
answered, slowly. 

There came a long pause. 

He hardly dared to truat himself to speak, and 
yet he knew, if his past treachery was ever to 
avail hima, now was the time to reap the benefit 
of It. 

‘' You told me much—chance revealed to me 
more, my darling, I pitied you from my heart 
as Dora Clifford ; as Beatrice D'Arcy I love you 
with a devotion no time can change. Musb Alan 
Lord St. Clare for ever stand batween us?” 

“ You misunderstand,” and her volce was 
almost inandible, ‘‘ He will marry Lady Elinger 
Law! And now I know him as he le, lamg 
he never cared for me |’’ 

“You cannop live alone!” sald Herbert, 
hoarsely. ‘' Beatrice, for you to live alone is an 
impossibility. You are not asked to give it, my 
darling, only to receive 1b. Accept the devotion 
of my heart; give me the right to stand between 
you and every sorrow, to take what care of your 
life and strength I may——” 

‘You do not know what you are asking,” 

"T ahink I do.” 

" [ shall never love anyone again |” 

“'T would rather have you even so,’’ he sald, 
brokenly, “than lose you! After all,” he went 
on, after a pause, “ there would be more love in 
the union than is often seen now-a-days. Of all 
the marriages that take place, in how many does 
true love reign on both sides? Of those who 
stand together at the altar too often itis with 
them as it would be with us—-one loves, the other 
allows himself or herself to be loved." 

** \nd you would be content ?’’ 

“Content! I should be happy—gloriously, 
madly, bewilderingly happy ! ” 

“ Aad you would let me sing?” 

He had not expected this. He bit his lip. 

“YT would let you elog until love of home had 
driven love of art from your heart, Ob, my 
darling, be merciful, and give me an answer— 
give me a word of hope!” 

She half raised herself on her pillow—she never 
blushed or hesitated, she spoke quite simply and 
straightforwardly—ae calmly, too, as though the 


matter had been connected with any eubject in 
the world rather than love and marriage | 

“ My own life is spolled—real happiness I never 
can expect—but that is no reason I should seek 
to spoil another’s. If you think you would be 
happler with the little I can glve—if our old re- 
lation of friends will not content you, then let ft 
be as you will, onlg—-—” 

‘® My darling |’’ he murmured, joyously. 

“ Oaly,” she repeated, gravely ; ‘‘do nob for- 
get why I consent ; do me this kindness to re- 
member from the firat I told you I had nothing 
to offer you but friendship.” 


“Love will come in time,’’ he answered, 
fondly ; ‘‘and I am contend to walt,” 

A great silence fell on them. He was thioking 
of the pretty nest he should make for his bright, 
beautifal darling—of how he should win fame 
and riches for her sske—how, by dint of sheer 
devotion he should win her love, and make her 
so happy that the remembrance of his treachery 
would cease to torture her, 

And she, poor, lonely child was wondering why 
this half-spoken consent seemed to place her railes 
farther from Alan than she had been before. 
Never, from the moment of Herbert Cecil's re- 
velation, had she felt any hope of passing her life 
at Alan’s side, Yesterday she had scorned his 
compliments, and yet now It filled her with an 
uncontrollable acguizh to think that by ber own 
will and deed she was about bo rafee a barrier 
between them for all time. 

Oh, sieters mine! Ob, girls who read this 
story ! love will come to each one of you In time 
love the greatest, sweetest gift of Ife! Until 
you feel that love warm within your heart accept 
ne man for a husband ; and if the palm, the cruel 
dieappointment be yours of loving without return, 
then marry no other man until you haveconquered 
your unlucky love completely, and routed !0, root 
and branch, from your heart. 


There is no portion, no degradation on this 
earth like to the position of a girl who, loving 
one man with all her heart, fe yet bound by her 
own word to another, She must lose all self- 
respect, all peace; there fs nothing for her but 

raisery. 

And so this poor wanderer of ours, whose love 
had been so unfortunate, whose heart ached with 
such s weary pain, fancied that in Herbert Cecil's 
affection she should find a balm for her sorrow— 
poor, mistaken, self-deluded child ? 

He eat and watched her until the long 
summer’s day began to fade, and then he rose 
mrp * 

“ T will come to-morrow and see Mr. and Mrs. 
D'Arcy, Beatrice, Darling, I shall slwaye call 
you ao, I want to forget all memory of the time 
when you were Dora Ciiffurd, Good-night !” 

She gave him her hand—if he had expected a 
warmer farewell he was mistaken, The little 
snowflake of a hand lay in his broad palm for 
moment, then he bent and kissed it. 

“TIfIcan help it, my darling, as Heaven is 
eel you ehall never repent giving me 


Left alone, the girl could hardly persuade 
herself the whole scene was not a dream. Was 
she really going to be married, and to Her- 
bert Cecll—the man who had given her o 
wedding-present when he thought that fo three 
days’ time she would be another's wife! 

She put ‘her hand to her bosom, abstractedly. 
Yer, there was the gold chain. with the rare 
Eastern locket as {te pendant. Through all the 
months that had elapsed since she received that 
gift Beatrice had never ceased to wear {t—all the 
time she had bad hardest thoughts of Alan his 
picture hupg upon her neck. 

And now 

Of her own act and deed she had made the 
wearlng of that pictare a ein. She unfastened 
the snap, and, slipping the jewel from the chain, 
held it for a moment in her hand, 

She pressed a spring, and opened the locket. 
Alan's picture stood revealed before her—the 
face first seen In the dull, forma! school drawing- 
room—the face that had dwelt In her memory 





ever since. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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It contains a large amount of valuable information, 
All will profit by reading it, as the knowledge gainea 
is 


eleas, and cannot but do good, Sent in oeale) 


writes wrt have read your book. It 


envelope for two stam: 


A. lady 


simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years.” 


B. VIMULB, Dalston Lane, London, NE. 








For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 





SIXTY YEARS’ 


MVALUADLE 
For Lapis, 


@. Whelpton & Son, 8 Crane Ct., Fleet 8t., London. 
(8062), 






























EVERY WOMAN 
WILL WELCOME 


the news contained in our iitile 
book entitled ‘““Health—Tie Sun 
shine of Life.” It tells her how 
quickly and surely all nerve ;aings 
—weakness, debility, backache, loss 
of appetite, that tired feeling and 
ill-health are cured—with copics of 
testimonials from all sorts and 
conditions of women who have 
proved the value of the Electr 
pathic Belt. This belt is guaranteed to send a ni i 
cortinnons current of that lifegiving, invigorating snd 
parilying force—electricity—right through the syst«m. 
restoring healthy vigor to the delicate organs of 
feminine stracture, aa mo other remedy can do. Tbov 
sands have testified to this, call and read their letters or 
send for copies, and our little book which will be sent 

E Send at once and grasp this oppor- 
FR = tunity of putting your delicate 
organivns in every pert of your body in perfect health 
Name thie paper. The Consulting Physician wo 
Rlectrician to St. Bartholomew: Hospital, Londo, 
says :—"Eleetricity is one of the most powerful ton.c: *¢ 
possess. No agent so quickly restores the depreaved 
system.” We say that no case above can resist the mar- 
vellous curative power in the Electropathic Belt. Every 
belt guaranteed. Advice free, call or write withont dc'ay. 
Name this paper 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
480, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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FACETIZ. 


‘Jonson tells me he fs on the brink of matri- 
mony.” ‘Jobson fs to lacking in energy. All 
be needs Is @ little push.” 

Mra Ricarecto: “I understand that Miss 
Beaut! Intends to give a masked bail.” “ No 
wonder, poor child—with such a complexion.” 

Youre Paysictan: “I am just going to call 
on my first patient.” Idle Auditor: * Very 
likely he ts going to be called on by his lan 
poysiclan,” 

Bess: **How in the world did you discover 
ber age?” Tees: “IT asked her at what sge 
she thought a gir! should marry, and she 
promptly eald 27.” 

Toorusome : *' Bat why did you want to draw 
me, Miss Dorothy f Really, you fiatter me!” 
Dorothy : © Our instructor told as to begin on 
something almple.” 

Sue: “Every misfortune that can befall a 
woman fn her married life ] have suffered.” 
He: **That isn’t true! You haven't become a 
widow.” She: “I said every misfortune,” 

Tom: ''Ian’s MeCorkie awfully thin efnce his 
retarn?” Dick: ‘‘ Yee. Do you know what 
they call his valeb at the club?” “No,” “They 
all him the valet of the shadow.” 

“Way did you change milkmen}” ‘ Well, I 
discovered that the one I am taking milk from 
now, has @ nice clear spring on his farm, while 
the other had nothing bat a cletern.” 

“Do you think bachelors ought to be taxed!” 
someone naked. “TI a not quite sure yet,” she 
answered, dreamfly. “Give me another week, 
aod maybe I'll be bie to land him without any 
outelde help.” 

" Jones called up his first wife ab the séance 
last night, and what do you think he sald to 
her?” sald Smith, “ Goodness knows!” replied 
Brown, ‘ He asked her if she would give his 
second wife her rec'ps for mincemeat,” 

Sar: “It breaks my heart to ces you come 
out of the tavern!” He: “A man can’t tell 
what todo, This morning the minieter made a 
lot of talk because he saw me go into the tavern, 
and now you are scolding because I’m comlug 
out }”” 

A miitiaMan retaurpiog to Falwood Barracks 
one night, munching his supper of bread and 
sausage, was accosted by the seatry. “ Halt} 
Who goes there?” “A rollitiaman and a sau- 
sage.” “Halt, sausage! Pass on, militlaman |” 
wae the iostant reply. 

“T pon’t want to go to school any more on 
rainy days,” sald Mttle Tommy. “ Why!” 
asked hie mother, ‘‘ Because I was the only boy 
there to-day, and—-——-” ‘‘ You were lonesome }”’ 
broke In his mother, feelingly. “No; buat I 
had to answer all the questions of every lesson.” 

Wirz: “ Where is your game-bag!” , Hunter : 

"Faled with rabbite, my dear, and so heavy that 
I gave ft the porter to carry home, Here be 
comes now, Bat where are the rabbite I shot?” 
Porter: " Please, alr, they didn’t bave any 
rabbits, so I got eels Instead.” 

Op Henprcx : “Nonsense! The idea oi 
talking about marrisge! Yon and my daughter 
as t been engsged over efx months.” Young 

: “Do you believe in long engagements, 
aie} Old Henpsck: ‘' Certainly, my young 
friend, certainly. The longer the engagement 
the shorter the marriage.’ 

Tommy: ‘se got the toofache awfully.” 
Visitor: “‘You should have the tooth filled, 
Tommy.” “Tommy: “I did have it filled. 
Toave what makes it ache so.” Visitor: "I 
never heard of such a thing, Did you have it 
filled with gold?’ Tommy: “No'm! Had it 

. filled wit sweets |” 

Suz: “When are you 
money to buy that new reset” 
week.” That's whit 
‘Yes; and that’s what 


‘value as twelve parte of boneless beef. 




















ERS AUS. 


Tus Chinese cultivate an onfon that possesses | | | Port (ough-use 


no odour whatever. They ai once check the Cough 

In Japan coins are geverally of iron ; and in | Ht and remove the cause 
Siam they are chiefly of ‘porcelain, li ail dq 

Tue cultivation of sunflowers in swampy places | ! e MTV; e 
effectually checks malarial fever in thoee parts, II (insta ninve sidincen, 

Tue Ainu women in Japan tattoo their faces | ii Gah every uieee, Tims 12}d, each. 
to give nae the appearance of men with | 
whiskers, . 

Panis men are provided with pieces of | 
chalk wih wt which to make a mark, in case of | 
emergency, on a suspected person’s clothing, 

Acconpinc to chemical analysir, fifteen parts | 
of the fish of fish have about the same nutritive | | 








Keatings Jozenges| 





WEARSLEY Sino YEARS REPU Tate £ 


' = *. 
THE manufacture of some of the finest French | WIDOW WELCH S 
tapestry is so slow that an artist cannot produce FEMA LE PILLS. 
more than a quarter of asquars yard in a year. |. Certisios : she oure 
AcrE once meant a field of any efze, The | Abeta and st Femal Asuerttat Saletan have the 
Germans still use the word in this seuse. God’s | sf an ce Cree, See the to _" 
acre, meaning a cemetery, fs an instance of the | | PES aoe ie op shame, bY tse ¢ makers, 0. 
old meaning, eetminster. 8ol4 in the Golonis 


In the King of Saxony’s museum at Dresden | Ww the a 
‘there is a cherry-stone upon which, by the aid of | ‘Ho to Play “ 
& microscope, more than a hundred faces can be| = nique Tutor by PROF. MUNRO. 

This marvellous tutor (self. testrnet or) fs compechentive, ful 


distinguished 
TREES are are larger in diameter In surmmer than | | musio size, and as simple as ABC. It ensbies anyone, with or 


without previous know!cdge of music, to are in less than cue 
In winter. They also vary in this respect from | & 24 play the piar ne, ° Or cn beautif ally, ac come a i 
aL vise, an P ance music, Tost at Orn 
day to day ; they are lar ger from noor to asad mended | to ail aneat io lovers A the Weekly Tin ee and ot a? apers, 
than from twilight to noon. ¢ 


a lutely invaluable asa time-saver and pleas — gi ts uc “ 
w become immediately your own accompanist, etc. Everyone 
A ew way cf blasting rock {s to place a cart- charmed wish it. Post free, 3s. 6d 
ridge of water In a shothole and convert {bt into | 


staeen Ineteatly tp ieceietite ‘This cethod | VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


New Treatize based @ true Tialian method, showing how to 
especially applicable in coa!- mines. ew a th atten sates chgring bow ts 


Tue deepest lake fn the world is Lake Baikal, teagan, wat et ank eiluk Very highly reoommen.ied 
- ao Ip ve. parts it ts 5,261 feeb desp ; | Pabtic Bpenters, Post tre, valuable vo all Bingers, “Clergymen and 
ts length Is 397 miler, with an area of 15,000 | Se 
equare ralles, 1b fs the largest lake in Asia, and THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 


the alzth largest in the world. 44e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 











You wish the Best P certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTIFRICES, 
THE BEST OINTMENT. 


They have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals 
and Diplomas for Superior Excellence, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent infectious Diseases. 


Can be gntalned at Gromists, 4 Grocers, Stores, de. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS. 
Ttlustrated List Post Free on Application. 


F.C. CALVERT&CO. (r9,208), Maachester. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Grand Duke Michael, who will celebrate 
his twenty-first birthday nexh month, {s the 
younger brother of the Emperor Nicholas and 
presumptive heir to the Imperial throne. 

Tae Dake and Duchess of York and their 
children are now at Sandringham, and York 
Cottage will be thelr headquarters during the 
next months. 

THE Queen will return south to Windsor 
Castle, on November 10th or 11th, The Emperor 
William will not arrive at Windsor from Germany 
until November 20sh or 21st. 


Tae Dachees of York is very much Iked as a 


customer by tradespeople, She little 
tcoulii tis her ‘modlets, oud te 


> 


with her tollettes, and with tha manner In which | virtue. 


her orders have been exeen ted. 


Prince anp Parrycess Cuanves or Deymark 
are not likely to return to Denmark till after 
Christmas, 

ese, which has not been quite so good as 
could be desired during the autumn, make 
ft. undesirable to face the sometimes severe 
winter of the Danish capital, their Royal i 
ee probably go to the Riviera for a 
mon 


Tur German Emperor haa recently bought « 


“ villa at Bonn as a residence for the Crown Prince, 


and afterwards for the younger , when 
they become students at the Dalverstty. The 
Crown ys begin his unlvereity career 
next year. mperor bas a a opinion 
of the University of Bonn, while po nh the 
most aristocratic of German high schools. 


Or all the gaests ab the Schloss Bernatorff, 
where this year the family party was one of the 
largest that the King of Denmark has gathered 


homld the health of Her Royal | 


| STATISTICS. 


Tae human volce can, in a few cases, utter 
296 words a minute. 


In Germany, 300,000 canary birds ars raised 
every year. - 

Tr fs estimated that aboud 2 000,000,000 
bicycles have been made to Europe and America. 

Asovr one hundred new books sre published 
every day, excluding now editions of old works, 


‘ 
| 


| GEMS. 


Forcrveness Js a high quality, an exalted 





ee who best uses mosh of the 
hours of his Age is not a matter of years 
) but of employment. 

Tusre {s a polltenees of the heart; thie is 
closely allled to love, Those who possess this 
| purest fountain of natural politeness find it 
| easy to express the same in forms of outward 
| propriety, 








| HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

| French Eccs anp Bacon,—Fry Ughtly some 
epee tag Pay an heed yp ac 
} pour over two Of go 

| stock flavoured with sherry or tarragon vinegar. 
| Break carefally six eggs on to the bacon, dust 
| with cayenne and ealt, Lab theese cook slowly 
' before the fire, Pass a hotshovel or salamander 
| over thom to set the whites, taking care that 


round him for some yearr, none were 20 popular the yolks do not become hard. 
as the three emall daughters of the Tsar, Their A Simpce Wax or Preservixc Damsons ann 
Danish and other Royal relatives have been | P: ums —Pick the fruit tnto clean, dry stone jars, 
devoted to these tiay Grand Duchesses, and they | taking care to leave out all that are broken or 
have ‘specially claimed the attention of their blemished, When full, pour bolling water on 
great-grandfather, the aged King of Denmark, the plams, to stand one Inch above the fruit. 
who, like oar Queen, takes a special delight in | Cat a pliecs of paper to fit the Inside of the jar, 
seeing his great-grandchildren about him.~The | over which pour melted mutton suet; cover 
Princess of Wales, too, has been devoted to the | down with brown paper, and keep jars in 2 dry, 
Russian Imperial bables, who are all fine, healthy | cool place, When waed the suet should be re- 
girls, but by no means pretty. | moved, the water poured off, and the jelly at the 
Sows of the toys in the nursery in Kon- bottom of the jar ueed and mixed with the frult. 
slngton Palace, recently opened to the public! A Dewicious Sricep Mustanp For CoLp 
view, have survived the many years which have | MxaT.—Ingredients: Four small onfons, ons 
gone by since the Queen pnt away childish | clove of garlic, eight bay leaves, one and a-half 
things to become the ruler of her people. In pints of best , half pound of musterd 
the “‘ante-room” to the narsery, and fa Q .6en | Sour, two ounces of castor sugar, quarter of a tea- 
Vietorla’s bedroom, are to be seen @ quaint col- | spoonful of powdered cloves, quarter of a tea- 
lection of the toys used by Her Majesty when a spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Chop the 
“* wee mite.” They Inciude a large doiis’-house, | onions, cloves, and bay leaves io rather large 
still fully furnished and equipped ; an Oriental | pieces. Pisce them in a covered earthenware 
garden, with true Noah’s Ark trees; the model | jar, or a ple-dish, covered over, Pour the 
of an early loom; # hooded yellow carriege its | vinegar over them, and let boll on the stove 
ings atill responelve to the least jar of the | or in the oven for ten minutes, Then strain 
case fo which ft stands ; and a proud horseman | off the vinegar. Pat the mustard in a basia ; 
who bas lost his head. They are not quite the | see it has no lumps fn it; mix {> with the vine- 
toys of nowadays, but they have the battered | gar while it fe still hot. Keep it very smooth 
and careworn look which most} nursery toys | during the mixing, Now stir In the evgar, 
quickly asenme, for even # Queen's toys cannot | cloves, and clanamon. Pat this mixture in wide- 
escape the inevitable appearance of “having seen | mouthed, stoppered bottles or jars, and tle 
better days,” down tightly, 








Next Week we Publish the First Chapters of 


CLIFFE COURT, 


An exceedingly Interesting Serial by a Favourite 
Authoress. We have gteat confidence in placing 
this Story before our Readers. 


sie | 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. 8.—The 20th of May, 1862, fell om Tuesday. 
ie B,—You must take out a license for the second 


' 


Eocax.—Prince Henry of Battenberg died on board 
H. L.—‘'Burgher” is pronounced with the “,' 
hard. 


Bos.—The second city-of the British Empire in wiza is 
Oaloutta. 


Inprosaxt.—Maitre Labor! was the leading a‘ivocate 
for Dreytua. 


L D.—Acoounts should be presented to officer com. 
manding regiment. 

Katz.—You oan apply under the cfroumetances for a 
judicial separation. 

G@. L.—We do not furnish private addresses. You can 
consult the * Post Office Directory.” 

Tom —Evadne is pronounced exactly as spelled. Pin 

flowers on with the stems down. 

Inquingr.—The Victoria Cross carries £10 ordinarily 
£59 may be given fn cases of very special need. 
. Ose weo Wants To Kyow.—Wo assure you that th: 
legs you have to do with such things the better. 

V. G.—The cure of epilepsy takes some time, ani 
must be worked out by an experienced medical man. 

Qurnist.—The term “ Little ” implies a 
person opposed to Lacreasing the of the Empire. 

A.wrs.—The whole African continent is tuhablted 
but there are large tracts absolutely berren, therefore 
only cparsely 

Parcy.--The Transvaal has a Government of its own, 
the Volksraad being the native Parliament, usually 
epoken of as the Raad. ’ 


* PANSIES FOR THOUGHTS.” 


Pavystze for thoughts of thee, my absent love, 
Sweet flowers and sweeter h' 

Pair revelations of the earth's warm heart 
Out of the sllence brought. 


This, with the serious mood and purple hue, 
A royal child of sup, 

That, with the golden disk and velvet sheen 
and yonder enowy one. 

Deep as the twilight of the longing soul, 
‘Oras its Dita bright, 

Ortmson with life's rich blood and royal wine, 
Or with its radiance white. 

Are they not bols fit for happy thought 

wing wresthe fad 


In glowing to 
Panslas f ts of thee, abeont love, 
Paneiss end thoy thoughts be thins! 


Bciveszin.—The com 
cases; but you can, 
belongings. 


y take uo risk {no such 
course, insure your persona 


V. R.-The Queen could not vacate the Throne in 
favour of the Prince o! Wales without firet obtaining the 
sanction of Parliamen*. 


GeRaLD.—Members of the Tranavaal Parllament must 
profess the Protestant religion and newer have been 
convicted of any criminal offence. 


D. K,—The Queen must rule in obedience to the 
requirements of the onth she took at her coronation ; 
she did not she could be deposed. 


Ipa.—¥You had better make your fature behaviour 4s 
Cisatant as possible, and let him understand that sou 
will not subeait to such familiarity a seoond time. 

Hester —When frying cold ion first alice them 
and dredge them thickly with flour. makes them 
brown more quickly, acd also improves the flavour. 

—_—— beat frag @ free use of the 
trapesoe and gynssium 
exercise, a meat diet and water-cvinking-—not beer, 

Ratrn,—Take six parts of spirita of salt, one part of 
salts of lemon, mix and pour a little at the time on the 
spot, which should be rubbed briskly till {t disappears. 

8. B —Measuring in a straight lime on the map, Pre 
toria is about 820 miles from Uape Town ; but, of courte, 

would be considers 


by road or ratl the distance bly 
mcr, 

Jawz.—White spote on varnizhed furniture may be 
removed by bold & hot fron over them, or by rubbing 


them with a ¢ sonnel <!pped in equal! parte of turpentize 
and sweet oll. 
Griczt.—A novel way to make sandwiches is to ase 
horse radish grated while instead of mustard. 
in @ thin layer upon buttered alice, and 
result will be found ap surprise. 
Eacrn Lass.--Such spots and specks floating beivre 
the eyesight are gs 
Dp), 


ee, Oa 
en and mos are 
er Reese te the gen’ bet to © aiewdsted sioenach. 





} You should consult a doctor. 
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Never Wash Your Face! 


with coarse adulterated soap. The secret of a fresh clear complexion consists in 
using an absolutely pure soap made of the highest-class ingredients. 








Never wash dainty fabric with coarse adulterated soap. if you wish to 
make your expensive fabrics last twice as long, select a soap that is absolutely 
pure and made of the highest-class ingredients. Of course, if you use 














you may wash your face, you may wash dainty febric with perfect. safeiy ; 
for SWAN White Floating SOAP is made of the purest ard sweetest vegetable 
oils and fats obtainable, and is specially prepared for washing dainty fabric, 
for the toilet and the bath. 


A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 
: LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 








SOAPMAKERS TO THE QUEEN. PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR, 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stemps 

Of cll Hairdressers er i Fi 
Dealers, Wholesale, 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners &t., W., and 
Clty Rd., B.0., Londom. 


OOK: BI! 


wal in size and qualit 
Ps i. chine. Works by Hand and 
le. 4 guarantee. — 
To ensure factin a we will 


send Machineon receipt of &/= 
P.O. oo me month’s trial. 
can be paid §/< MONTH Y. 
Caites Witte for Devi ns and Samples of Werk, 
THE ATLAD SEWING MACHINE CO., 
2868, Hicu Steaet, Campzn Town, Lowponj 
63, Suvan Sistars Ro. ; 14, Hien Ro., Kirsvan, 
, (Please quote this Fe ber). 





PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. | 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES | 
ee c's ENTIRELY PADE AWAY. 


Enm—Take one ounce each of cloves, nutmeg, cin- ENT.—You may AE read French without «| Kenr.—Kent bas a population of over one milifon ; 
Ramon, carraway-seed, mace and tonka, ¥ - they are | tutor, sated you will never learn tospeak it, Thecorrect the principe! towns ju ft are Canterbury, Chatham, 
generally called, tonquin beans. Poun to powder, | accent can only be acquired in France nee night stagy Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, and the popu waterbig- 
and mix with six ounces orris-root also in bd | the medium tyr Sas avereatie ben. You t atu sy placen, Ramsgate, Marge te, bpm mance Tunbridge 

uma! rr accura ells ; e and gardening are y 
Brc4.—You should let him know at once that you poe. ie teva to tate tes tencanee with faahity, | it, and of other industries the principal era the manu- 
Freneh 


oat rt Val your promise, — a will ees be — tomes ot Ag stem Bey facture of paper, bricka and gunpowder. 


think 
toting of the distress and disap sintment to him. that would be comprehensible 
Part.—When a gentleman is introduced to a lady in Many Axx.—First make a good lather with Iakewarm | | Tam Loxpow Reapre can be sent toany part of the 






































the st: ould raise han t a Soak the veils in this for half an | world, post-free, Throe-halfpence gee A be peter 
but should met offer or stters pt bp sholee beens Hor with, | hour hour, then press them between the hands till clean. | One Shilling and Ridhtpence. The subseri 
her unleas ahe first extends pe walk thanpaspemn Se Seon le hice wae. end stiffen by letting Mein | for the Monthly Part, including 
n a vory weak sclation of gum pw rae, a few utes. | Eight Shillings and Big) pence, vpebaees. 
VISTRESBED.—-Would it not be a good beginning in Sauerse fair} ath fll pea Into on a tablo or | Sack 8 " is te 
using away the vay bP gerd domestic life to en- the floor ‘poll | ently into beng proper shape, | ALL " K a ants and Vorumss are in 
Card a to overcome this habis f hasty speaking, and | betng spectally care fal te p mall out paints at the edge Pit | print, and may be any Booksellers. 
your own temper and fan,gue “there are any, and leave ill throughly dry. NOTICE.—Part 462 2 Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
Britx.—Bathe your hands tn very hot water and MatTrow.— you tly rid | post free Rightpence. 4iso Vol. Likit., bound in 
ay pe croum well into theca, and sleep in gloves, | your hous of tne Y= te yt theme Sentguiion of | Cloth, 4s, dd. 
= and seep! Tals trentessall'ettl esctataiy 8 ~$ every room. This can be dono as follows: Olote every | nee INDEX t Vou. LXXIL Is now Ready; Price 
hiten them, y seelineiesicien andebkonen Next place # metal | O16 Penny, post-f. =, Three-Halfpence. 


0 | 
Moy ety - say a pot or boiler, and | 
A was eat amtaalt a very plain to be sean that the | on top of thie Bar old motel frging-pap, red hot; on | Att Lerrers ro Bz ADDRESSED To Tae EvrToR 
gtr with you. gene oe ms egree- ay ® of brimstone, about a pound. Leave | ov as Lowpor Reaper, 26, Cathorine Street, Strand, 
t e per- 0. 


penn Foe Ko stem a 3 love t above or below. in twentydour hours no germ of life | 
SaTecable means aon ua, Sesoaivo heen be bow she | will exist im the room. | cartel not to inhale the! ,%e We cannot undertake to return rejected manw 
might have euns considered a dil vit other | foxnes, : | soripte. 
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ARTISTIC 
2O 


per Cent. 
STYLE, 


JEWELLERY AT FIRST COST. 


below London Prices. 
QUALITY and FINISH GUARANTEED PERFECT. 








Latest Desiga. 
Ring, for Lady or Gent. 






Twist 


4 . / No. 194. 
Price, 9-ct. Gold, No. 122. GOLD 10/6 . 
o/6. 18-ct. Gold, @8/- - eh i * | Three or Massive design. 
r8<ct. Gold, 28/= a ae : wist ire very neat Engagement Soli 
=! ect. 5 @40/- Pattern Engagement y gag olid Gold. 





Every ring we supply 


Ribbon pattern, 








Ring, Lovelocked 


No. 175. 


Ring, Hall-marked. g-ct. Gold, 25/+ 











Diamond, 
bears the Government choicely engraved. Hearts. 9 ct. Gold, 40/- 18-ct. ,, SO/= engraved as shown. Com mpare re OUR 
ail-mark, proo’ OSI- ith n -ct Ja . 
‘Duality. brilliancy. i3-ct. 5, 2B/~ Highly finished. Ring. B-ct. , 25/- an: ama 









10/6. Sour Gown Taster 
Heart centre, Mizpah 
Ring, set with real 


_ Ring 
Set with real Blooi- 


stone. 
g-ct. Gold, only 16). 











PROVES WHAT WE SAY. 


2, Oxford St., Chelsea, London, S.W., 10, 4/99. 
Gentle —Kindly excuse the pane ood de a in 
acknowledging receipt of ring. It gives seme: Aang isfaction, 
and I have seen similar ones in City Jewellers at prices 
20 per cent. in advance of yours. You might send me your 
Ring Catalogue. 


J. N. Ma 





Yours truly, E. A. SHzwarp. 
rears (Ltd ). 














ted ‘ 





Great Lene pe oy tsth, 1 says :—“* Mess 
J. N. Masters (Ltd.), +7 % ~ 


a aaa og Book Nan recen' other ar some charming 


dear to “the teniaieg eart. 


supply direct to the public, thereby d 
man’s services, an enormous saving is effected to 
their numerous customers. 


s of every one of our readers.” 


Rye, designers of the ‘ Queen's Com- 
and other articles of Jewellery 

me Rey manufacture and 
img with the 


Their catalogue, rightly 
a genuine money-saver,” should be in the 





Charming Mizpah Brooch, in case coms lete, 6d. extra. 
ALL JEWELLERY SENT FREE BY REGISTERED POST. 











No. 93. 

Recently designed, vety pretty, 
exactly as sketched. Raised and ea- 
graved, Goid, Hali-marked. 

Price 13/= 














No. 103. 


Quite new; only ‘recently desizned, 
Commands a large sale and gives uni- 
versal satisfaction. Exact to sketch. 


Gold, ‘Hall-marked, 12s. 











No. 94- No. 95. 
Hali-marked Gold, set with real Pearls. Very pretty pattern, with exquisite raised 
Engraved as shown, with Box and Glass | coloured gold ornamentation in centre. Gold, 
at back to take hair or photo. Hali-marked. 
Price 11/- Price on'v 13/6. 
THE BRIDE’S BANGLE. 
Solid Solid : Keitial Brocch, Chase design 
Silver, - The initial is artistically cut and 
Elegant Neme Brooches, various 4/- vats mounted on bar, joined with ivy spray 
designs, all very neat. Any name a All initials in steck. 
same price. Handsome ell made. . ‘ © 
Silver, 2/« Gold, 20/- Pattern. Very Strong. Price, Silver, 2/6. Gold, 6/6, Hail 


Hall-marked. 

























SUPERB BRACELET. 


Very Massive Design. Solid Geld. 
o-ct., 3B/= 15-ct., 90/= 








marked. la case complete, 6d. extra 








No. 8s. 














We guarantee the quality of | “® 5**- 
every article of Jowellery Very Strong 
supplied. Bracelet. 
Save Money by Dealing Direct. | Will last for years. 











Silver, 8/6. 
Gold wined (equal in 


and wear to 
eid Go Gold), 10/6. 















J. N. MASTERS 


aT 


Estd. = Art Jeweliers, 


RYE, SUSSEX. 








ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, GOLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 





oo pn eSN anaes ey 


WITHOUT HE 


DIARRHEA, 


OHARM, one dose generally aufficien 





D*:. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
which a PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
EADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system v when exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYRE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


CURED ME OF DIARREGA.” 


"DYSENTERY, 


GENERAL BOARD OF Lo ated Leadon, REPORT that it ACTS o* 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caleut Calcutta, states :— 


COLLIS BROWN E’S 


CHLORODYNE 


GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
CHOLERA. 


“Two DOSES COMPLETELT 





D® J. COLLIS BROWN 
all attacks of 


E’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 





undoubtedly the INVENTOR of 


CHLORODYNE, that the whole s' 


defendant Preeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it been 


sworn to. —Seo The Times, July 18th, 1864. 





. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S © CHLORODYSE is the TRUE | 
RALGIA, GOUT, GANCER, TOOTHACHE, 


ROSSSASIVE in NEU 
RHEUMATISM. 


of. the | EIPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 





careful 1“ observe 
Manufacturer-- 


this REMEDY has 


RADE MARK ot all 


DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell 





London: Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and Printed iby 


Wooporaus. & Krvour, Long Acre, W- 


a8 IMMENSE SALE of 
J /MPORTANT gieca us many UMZORUPULOUS ce ROWE. Be 
Chemists. & 4/8, Sole 


